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Works  on  the  Eve  of  Publication. —  Cooper's  New 

^ovel _ The  J^orderers, — The  Venetian  Bracelet,  and 

other  Poems.  By  Miss  Landou. —  The  Diari/  and  Cor- 
respondence  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D. —  The  Bpping 
Hunt,  By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  peruse  these  works  with 
sufficient  attention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  tliem,  or 
to  pronounce  upon  them  decided  oi»inions.  As  we  are 
unwilling,  however,  that  our  readers  should  not  know 
something  about  them  as  soon  as  possible,  we  shall  to-day 
give  an  extract  or  two  from  each  of  them,  with  only  a 
single  introductory  remark  in  explanation,  and  shall  after¬ 
wards  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  convenient  opportunity 
to  offer  our  matured  judgment  on  their  respective  merits. 

In  his  novel  of<the  Borderers,  Cooper  is  on  his  old 
ground  among  the  Backwoodsmen.  We  have  already 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with  his  general  merits  as  a 
witer.  His  present  work  is  to  be  classed  with  “  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “  The  Pioneers,”  and  “  The 
Prairie,”  as  forming  one  of  that  historical  series  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  gradual  change  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  by  the  encroachments  of  Europeans.  The  date 
of  the  story  is  the  17th  century,  and  the  leading  incidents 
relate  to  the  contests  carried  on  by  the  Puritan  settlers  of 
that  time  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  natives.  The  book  I 
is  one  which  will  afford  excellent  scope  for  a  detailed  and 
interesting  review.  Meanwhile,  we  extract  the  following 
sketch  of  the  heroine  ; 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  AN  INDIAN  FOREST. 

“The  age  of  the  stranger  was  under  twenty.  In  form 
she  rose  above  the  usual  stature  of  an  Indian  maid,  though 
the  proportions  of  her  person  were  as  light  and  buoyant  as 
at  all  comported  with  the  fulness  that  properly  belonged  to 
her  years.  The  limbs,  seen  below  the  folds  of  a  short  kirtle 
of  bright  scarlet  cloth,  were  just  and  tapering,  even  to  the 
nicest  proportions  of  classic  beauty ;  and  never  did  foot  of 
higher  instep,  and  softer  roundness,  grace  a  feathered  moc- 
c^in.  Though  the  person,  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  was 
oid  by  a  tightly-titting  vest  of  calico  and  tlie  short  kirtle 
named,  enough  of  the  shape  was  visible  to  betray  outlines 
that  had  never  been  injured,  either  by  the  mistaken  devices 
of  art,  or  by  the  baneful  effects  of  toil*.  The  skin  was  only 
Msible  at  the  hands,  ftice,  and  neck.  Its  lustre  having  been 
a^little  dimmed  by  exposure,  a  rich  rosy  tint  had  usurped 
the  natural  brightness  of  a  complexion  that  had  once  been 
air,  even  to  brilliancy.  The  eye  was  full,  sweet,  and  of  a 
ue  that  emulated  the  sky  of  evening  ;  the  brows  soft  and 
nose  straight,  delicate,  and  slightly  Grecian; 
e  lorehead  fuller  than  that  which  properly  belonged  to  a 
a*  d  R  Nari’agan setts,  but  regular,  delicate,  and  polished  ; 

i  f  Ki  ^  ^^®**'*,  instead  of  dropping  in  long  straight  tresses  of 
^J’nke  out  of  the  restraints  of  a  band  of  beaded 
^jnpum,  in  ringlets  of  golden  yellow. 

.1  *  "®,P«<^uliarities  that  distinguished  this  female  from  the 
ot  her  tribe,  were  not  confined  alone  to  the  indelible 
of  nature.  Her  step  was  more  elastic ;  her  gait  more 
irh  K^^ceful ;  her  foot  less  inwardly  inclined,  and  her 
e  movements  freer  and  more  decided  than  those  of  a 
from  infancy,  to  subjection  and  labour.  Though 
''^^ftBaented  by  some  of  the  prized  inventions  of  the  hated 


race  to  which  she  evidently  owed  her  birth,  she  had  the  wild 
and  timid  look  of  those  with  whom  she  had  gi*own  into  wo¬ 
manhood.  Her  beauty  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any 
region  of  the  earth,  while  the  jday  of  muscle,  the  ingenuou, 
beaming  of  the  eye,  and  the  freedom  «»f  limb  and  actions 
were  such  as  seldom  j>ass  beyond  the  years  of  childhood, 
among  people  who,  in  attempting  to  improve,  so  often  mar 
the  works  of  Nature.” 

We  shall  add  to  this  fresh  and  vigorous  portrait  two 
others,  the  one  of  a  European,  and  the  other  of  an  Indian 
Warrior  : 

THE  EUROPEAN  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

“  IVIark,  like  most  of  his  friends,  had  cast  aside  all  super¬ 
fluous  vestments  ere  he  ai»proached  the  scene  of  strife.  The 
ujqier  part  of  his  body  was  naked  to  the  shirt,  and  even  this 
had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  rude  encounters  through  which 
he  had  already  passed.  The  whole  of  his  full  and  heaving 
chest  was  bare,  exposing  the  white  skin  and  blue  veins  of 
one  Avhose  fathers  had  <*ome  from  towards  the  rising  sun. 
His  swelling  form  rested  on  a  leg,  that  seemed  planted  in 
defiance,  while  the  other  was  thrown  in  front,  like  a  lever 
to  control  the  expected  movements.  H  is  arms  were  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  rear,  the  hands  grasping  the  barrel  of  a  musket, 
which  threatened  death  to  all  who  should  com<»  within  its 
sweiq).  The  head,  covered  with  tlie  short,  curling,  yellow 
hair  of  his  Saxon  lineage,  was  a  little  advanced  above  the 
left  shoulder,  and  seemeil  placed  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the 
equipoise  of  the  whole  frame.  The  brow  was  flushed,  the 
lips  com]>resscd  and  resolute,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
temples  swollen  nearly  to  bursting,  and  the  eyes  contracted, 
but  of  a  gaze  that  bespoke  equally  the  feelings  of  desperate 
determination  ami  of  entranced  surprise. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  warrior  was  a  man  still 
more  likely  to  be  remarked.  The  habits  of  his  people  had 
brought  him,  as  usual,  into  the  field  with  naked  limbs  and 
nearly  uncovered  body.  The  position  of  his  frame  wits  that 
of  one  prepared  to  leap;  and  it  would  have  been  a  compari¬ 
son,  tolerated  by  the  liwnse  of  poetry,  to  have  likened  his 
straight  and  agile  form  to  the  stunblance  of  a  crouching  pan¬ 
ther.  The  prc»jectingleg  sustained  the  body,  bending  under 
its  load  more  with  tlie  free  play  of  muscle  and  sinew,  than 
from  any  weight,  while  the  slightly  stooping  head  was  a 
little  advanced  beyond  the  perpendicular.  One  hand  was 
clenched  on  the  helve  of  an  axe,  that  lay  in  a  line  with  the 
right  thigh,  while  the  other  was  placed,  wdth  a  firm  gripe, 
on  the  buckhorn  handle  of  a  knife  that  was  still  sheathed  at 
his  girdle.  The  exjirei-^ion  of  the  face  w’jis  ciu'uest,  severe, 
and  perhaps  a  little  fierce,  and  yet  the  whole  was  tempered 
by  the  immovable  and  dignified  calm  of  a  chiel’of  high  qua¬ 
lities.  The  eye,  however,  was  gazing  and  riveted,  and, 
like  that  of  the  youth  whose  life  he  threatened,  it  appeared 
singularly  contracted  with  wonder. 

“  The  momentary  pause  that  succeeded  the  movement  by 
which  the  two  antagonists  threw  themselves  into  these  fine 
attitudes  was  full  of  me<ining.  Neither  spoke,  neither  ^r- 
mitted  play  of  mustde,  neither  even  seemed  to  breathe.  The 
delay  was  not  like?  that  of  preparation,  for  each  stood  ready 
for  his  deadly  effort ;  n<»r  would  it  have  been  possible  to  trace, 
in  the  compress<*d  energy  of  the  countenance  of  Mark,  or  iu 
the  lofty  and  more  practised  bearing  of  the  front  and  eye  of 
the  Indian,  any  thing  like  wavering  of  purpose.  An  emo¬ 
tion  foreign  to  the  scene  ajqMiared  to  possess  them  both,  each 
a(?tive  frame  unconsciously  accommodating  itself  to  the 
bloody  business  of  the  hour,  while  the  inscrutable  agency  of 
the  mind  held  them,  for  a  brief  interval,  in  check.” 

Miss  Landon,  after  a  silence  of  two  years,  has  again 
come  before  the  public.  We  have  watched  this  young 
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lady’s  progress  with  considerable  interest,  though  not  with 
the  same  romantic  partiality  displayed  by  her  friend  the 
editor  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  Of  her  present 
volume,  we  shall  have  something  serious  to  say  very  soon. 
It  consists  of  “  The  Venetian  llracelet,” — a  story  in  the 
style  of  “  The  Improvisatrice”  and  “  The  Troubadour,” 
— “  The  Lost  Pleiad,” — ‘‘  The  Ilistorj^  of  the  Lyre,” — and 
a  great  number  of  other  poems  in  every  variety  of  verse. 
The  following  extract  presents  a  very  favourable  and  plea^ 
sing  specimen  of  Miss  Landou’s  powers  ; 

A  DRAMATIC  SCENE. 

Bertha.  It  is  in  this  we  differ  ;  I  would  seek 
To  blend  my  very  being  into  thine— 

I’m  even  jealous  of  thv  memory ; 

I  wish  our  childhood  had  been  pass’d  together. 

Jiromir,  Bertha,  sweet  Bertha !  would  to  Heaven  it  had ! 
What  wouldst  thou  with  a  past  that  knew  thee  not? 

Bertha.  To  make  that  past  my  own  by  confidence, 

By  mingled  recollections ;  I  would  fain 
Our  childish  sorrows  had  been  wept  together; 

But  as  this  cannot  be,  I  speak  of  them— 

The  very  speaking  does  associate  us — 

I  speak  of  them,  that,  in  those  coming  years, 

When  youthful  hours  rise  up  within  the  mind. 

Like  lovely  dreams  some  sudden  chance  has  brought, 

To  fill  the  eyes  with  long-forgotten  tears, 

My  image  may  be  with  them,  as  of  one 
Who  held  such  sympathy  with  aught  of  thine. 

Jaromir.  Sweetest !  no  more  of  this  :  my  youth  hath  pass’d 
In  harsh  and  rugged  warfare,  not  the  scenes 
Of  young  knights  with  white  plumes  and  gallant  steeds. 
With  lady’s  favour  on  each  burnish’d  crest,  ; 

Whose  touimaments  in  honour  of  fair  dames  j 

May  furnish  tales  to  suit  the  maiden’s  ear— 

I’ve  had  no  part  in  such  ;  I  only  know 
Of  war  the  terrible  reality  ; 

The  long  night-watch  beneath  the  driving  snow,— 

The  unsoothed  pillow,  where  the  strong  man  lay 
Like  a  weak  child,  by  weary  sickness  worn 
Even  to  weeping,— or  the  ghastly  dead. 

By  the  more  ghastlv’  dying,  whose  last  breath 
Pass’d  in  a  prayer  for  water,  but  in  vain 
O’er  them  their  eager  comrades  hurry  on 
To  slaughter  others.  How  thy  cheek  is  blanch’d  ! 

I  truly  said  these  were  no  tales  for  thee. 

Come,  take  thy  lute,  and  sing  just  one  sweet  song 
To  fill  ray  sleep  with  music. 

Bertha.  Then  good  night. 

I  have  so  much  to  say  to  my  old  nurse ; 

This  is  her  annual  visit,  and  she  waits 
Within  my  chamber, — so  one  only  song. 

My  lute  is  tuneless  with  this  damp  night-air ; 

Like  to  our  own  glad  spirits,  its  fine  chords 
Are  soon  relax’d. 

Jaromir.  Then  sing,  love,  with  the  wind. 

The  plaining  wind,  and  let  that  be  thy  lute. 

Bertha.  How  wildly  round  our  ancient  battlements 
The  air-notes  murmur  !  Blent  with  such  a  wind 
I  heard  the  song  which  shall  bo  ours  to-night. 

She  had  a  strange  sweet  voice  the  maid  who  sang. 

But  early  death  was  pale  upon  her  cheek ; 

And  she  had  melancholy  thoughts  that  gave 
Their  sadness  to  her  speech  ;  she  sat  apart 
From  all  her  young  companions,  in  the  shade 
Of  an  old  tree — a  gloomy  tree,  whose  boughs 
Hung  o’er  her  as  a  pall  ’twas  omen-like, 

For  she  died  young,  of  gi*aduid  decay. 

As  if  the  heai-t  consumed  itself.  None  knew 
If  she  had  loved  ;  but  always  did  her  song 
Dwell  on  love’s  sorrows. 

‘  Sleep,  heart  of  mine, 

Why  should  love  awake  thee  ? 

Like  you  closed  rosebud 
To  thy  rest  betake  thee. 

<  Sleep,  heart  of  mine, 

Wherefore  art  thou  beating? 

Do  dreams  stir  thy  slumbers. 

Vainest  hopes  repeating? 

*  Sleep,  heart  of  mine. 

Sleep  thou  witliout  dreaming  :  , 

L4»ve,  the  beguiler,  j 

Weareth  such  false  seeming. 


‘  Sleep,  heart  of  mine  ; 

But  if  on  thy  slumbers 
Breathe  one  faint  murmur 
Of  his  charm’d  numbers, 

*  Waken,  heart  of  mine, 

From  such  dangerous  sleeping; 

Love’s  haunted  visions 
Ever  end  in  weeping.* 

But  now  no  more  of  song — I  will  not  lose 
Another  legend  of  my  nurse’s  store. 

A  whole  year  must  have  added  to  her  list 
Of  ghastly  murders,  spiritual  visitings ; 

At  least  ’twill  make  the  ancient  ones  seem  new. 

Jaromir.  And  you  will  listen  like  a  frighted  child, 

I  think  1  see  you— when  the  turret  clock 
Has  tidl’d  the  night-hour  heavily  ;  the  hearth 
Has  only  dickering  embers,  which  send  forth 
Gleams  of  distorting  light ;  the  untrimm’d  lamp 
Exaggerates  the  shadows,  till  they  seem 
Flung  by  no  human  shape ;  the  hollow  voice 
Of  that  old  crone,  the  only  living  sound  ; 

Her  face,  on  which  mortality  has  writ 
Its  closing,  with  the  wan  and  bony  hand 
Raised  like  a  spectre’s;  and  yourself  the  while 
Cold  from  the  midnight  chill,  and  white  with  fear ; 

Your  large  blue  eyes  darker  and  larger  grown 
With  terror’s  chain’d  attention,  and  your  breath 
Suppress’d  for  very  earnestness.  Well,  love. 

Good  night ;  and  if  our  haunted  air  be  fill’d 
With  spirits,  may  they  watch  o’er  thee  like  love! 

Bertha.  Good  night,  good  night !  the  kind  Madonna  shed 
Her  blessings  o’er  thee.  \^Exit  Jaromir. 

’Tis  his  last  footfall, — I  can  catch  no  more  I 
Methinks  he  pass’d  too  quickly.  Had  I  left 
This  room,  I  should  have  counted  every  step,— 

Have  linger’d  in  the  threshold  ;  but  he  went 
Rapidly,  carelessly.  Now  out  on  this, 
l‘he  very  folly  of  a  loving  heart ! 

O  Jaromir !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  love  as  I  love  thee !  to  feel  the  world — 

The  bright,  the  beautiful,  joy-giving  world— 

A  blank  without  thee.  I^ever  more  to  me 

Can  hope,  joy,  fear,  wear  different  seemings.  Now 

I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  for  thee. 

I  have  no  joy  that  is  not  shared  by  thee; 

I  have  no  fear  that  does  not  dread  for  thee. 

I  All  that  I  once  took  pleasure  in— my  lute— 

Is  oidy  sweet  when  it  repeats  thy  name  ; 

My  fiowers,  I  only  gather  them  for  thee ; 

The  book  drops  listless  down,  I  cannot  read, 

Unless  it  is  to  thee  ;  my  lonely  hours 
Are  spent  in  shaping  forth  our  future  lives. 

After  my  own  romantic  fantasies. 

lie  is  the  star  round  which  my  thoughts  revolve 

Like  satellites.  My  father,  can  it  be 

That  thine,  the  unceasing  love  of  many  years. 

Doth  not  so  fill  my  heart  as  this  strange  guest  ? 

I  loved  thee  once  so  wholly — now  methinks 
I  love  thee  for  that  thou  lovest  Jaromir. 

It  is  the  lamp  gone  out, — that  dreams  like  these 
Should  be  by  darkness  broken  !  I  am  grown 
So  superstitious  in  my  fears  and  hopes, 

As  if  I  thought  that  all  things  must  take  part 
In  my  great  love.  Alas!  my  poor  old  nurse, 

How  she  has  waited  !” 

We  are  also  well  pleased  with  the  flow  of  the  following 
stanzas,  together  with  the  turn  of  sentiment  which  per¬ 
vades  them  ; 

A  NIGHT  IN  MAY. 

Light  and  glad  through  the  rooms  the  gay  music  is  ^yaking, 
Where  the  young  and  the  lovely  are  gathered  to-night ; 
And  the  soft  cloudless  lamps,  with  their  lustre,  are  making 
A  midnight  hour  only  than  morning  less  bright. 

‘‘  There  are  vases,  the  flowers  within  them  are  breathing 
Sighs  almost  as  sweet  as  the  lips  that  are  neiu* ; 

Light  feet  are  gland ng,  white  arms  are  wreathing— 

O  temple  of  pleasure  !  thou  surely  art  here. 
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ti  False  wave  of  the  desert,  thou  art  less  beguiling 
Than  false  beauty  over  the  lighted  hall  shed  ; 

What  but  the  smiles  that  have  practised  their  smiling, 

'  Weariness  ever  that  feeling  must  be. 

o  Praise— flattery— opiates  the  meanest,  yet  sweetest— 

^re  ye  the  fame  that  ray  spirit  hath  dreara’d  ? 

Lute  when  in  such  scenes,  if  homage  thou  meeteat, 

^  Say,  il*  vanity  seem’d  ? 

a  0  island  far  off  in  the  ocean, 

Where  never  a  footstep  has  press’d  but  mine  own ; 

With  one  hope,  one  feeling,  one  utter  devotion 
To  my  gift  of  song,  once  more  the  lovely,  the  lone ! 

a  -yjy  heart  is  too  much  in  the  things  that  profane  it ; 

The  cold  and  the  worldly,  why  am  I  like  them  ? 

Vanity !  with  my  lute  chords  I  must  chain  it, 

Kor  thus  let  it  sully  the  Minstrel’s  best  gem. 

o  It  rises  before  me,  that  island,  where  blooming, 

The  flowers  in  their  thousands  are  comrades  for  me  ; 
And  where,  if  one  perish,  so  sweet  its  entombing. 

The  welcome  it  seems  of  fresh  leaves  to  the  tree. 

o  I’ll  wander  among  them  when  morning  is  weeping 
Her  earliest  tears,  if  such  pearls  can  be  tears ; 

When  the  birds  and  the  roses  together  are  sleeping, 

Till  the  mist  of  the  day-break,  like  hope  fulflll’d,  clears. 

Grove  of  dark  cypress,  when  noontide  is  flinging 
Its  radiance  of  light,  thou  shalt  then  be  my  shrine; 

I’ll  listen  the  song  which  the  wild  dove  is  singing. 

And  catch  from  its  sweetness  a  lesson  for  mine. 

And  when  the  red  sunset  at  even  is  dying. 

I’ll  watch  the  last  flush  as  it  fades  on  the  wave  ; 

While  the  wind  through  the  shells  in  its  low  music  sighing. 
Will  seem  like  the  anthem  jical’d  over  its  grave. 

And  when  the  bright  stars  which  I  w'orship  are  beaming, 
And  writing  in  beauty  and  fate  on  the  sky. 

Then,  mine  own  lute,  be  the  hour  for  thy  dreaming. 

And  the  night-flowers  will  open  and  echo  thy  sigh, 

“  Alas !  but  my  dream  has  like  sleep’s  visions  vanish’d— 
The  hall  and  the  crowd  are  before  me  again  ; 

Sternly  my  sweet  thoughts  like  fairies  ai*e  banish’d  ; 

Nay,  the  faith  which  believed  in  them  now  seems  but 


vain. 


The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr  Doddridge, 
which  has  just  appeared,  and  which  is  edited  by  his  great- 
grandson,  is  rather  startling  in  many  respects  ;  and  we 
question  the  prudence  which  has  induced  the  worthy  Doc¬ 
tor’s  descendant  to  give  to  the  world  so  many  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  confidential  writings  of  his  ancestor.  The  author 
ol  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  ”  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  his  weaknesses  like  other  men,  and  we 
regret  that  they  should  be  laid  before  us  at  this  time  of 
day,  interfering,  as  they  must  do,  with  the  sanctity  which 
has  been  long  attached  to  his  name.  One  of  its  apolo¬ 
gists,  however,  thus  speaks  of  the  present  volume,  and  it 
is  but  fair  that  he  should  be  heard  : — “  The  character  of 
the  letters  is  that  of  great  simplicity,  unquestionable  inno¬ 
cence,  and  sincere  zeal  in  his  studies,  his  devotion,  and 
bis  cause.  Some  of  them  exhibit  (the  characteristic  of 
the  man  throughout  life)  a  playfulness,  which,  with  the 
giddy,  would  be  levity,  and  with  the  corrupt  would  be 
yce ;  but  which,  with  the  unformed  and  rustic  spirit  of 
oddridge,  was  merely  the  overflowing  of  a  guileless  dis¬ 
position,  and  no  more  connected  with  culpability  than  the 
pmbolings  of  a  child  or  a  kitten.  Some  of  his  effusions 
^re  childlike  enough  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
t  e  dignity  of  his  future  years  is  not  a  little  impaired,  by 
1  18  insight  into  the  pettings  and  fond  fooleries  of  his 
youth.  Rut  jf  fopcg  Qf  physiognomy  be  not  thus 
preserved,  tlie  exactness  of  the  resemblance  is  more  coin- 
P  cte ;  and  truth,  the  living  spirit  of  biography,  is  the 
^^ult  of  this  impartial  exposure.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Wl^»^  “  Bise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 

^  seems  to  have  kuow’u  Bomething  of  the  rise  and 


progress  of  love  in  the  heart,  as  witness  a  long  string  of 
love  letters  which  this  book  contains,  from  which  we  take 
at  random  a  specimen  or  two : 

A  LOVE  LETTER  BY  DR  DODDRIDGE. 

Dear  Madam,— I  have  so  little  opportunity  of  conver¬ 
sing  with  you  alone,  that  I  am  forced  to  take  this  method 
of  expressing  my  concern,  and  indeed  my  amazement,  at 
what  has  just  passed  between  us.  I  know  you  to  be  a  lady 
of  admirable  good  sense,  and  I  wish  you  would  find  out 
the  consistency  of  your  behaviour  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Yesterday  you  expressly  assured  me  you  loved  me  as  well 
as  I  did  you,  which  you  know  is  to  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gi’ee;  and  that  it  grieved  you  that  you  had  given  me  so 
much  uneasiness,  adding,  you  would  take  care  to  avoid  it 
for  the  time  to  come.  To-day  you  have  been  telling  me 
you  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  not  being  so  rich  as  your 
sister ;  that  you  do  not  know  why  you  may  not  expect  a 
good  man  with  a  good  estate!  1  leave  you  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  possible  I  should  hear  this  remark  without  un¬ 
easiness.  And,  it  it  be  not,  whether  it  were  fit  for  you 
to  make  it.  Consider,  madam,  I  am  a  rational  creii- 
ture;  and  though  too  much  transported  with  love,  yet, 
blessed  be  God,  not  absolutely  distracted  !  How  then,  do 
you  imagine  I  can  put  any  confidence  in  the  assurances  you 
give  me  of  your  love,  when  you  are  so  continually  contra¬ 
dicting  them  ?  For,  do  j  on  not  contradict  them  when  you 
talk  of  discarding  me  lor  the  sake  of  money?  I  always 
thought,  my  deal*  creature,  you  had  been  reiniukable  both 
for  good  sense  and  religion.  But  I  own  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  reconcilable  with  either,  to  throw  aside  those  enter¬ 
tainments  of  a  rational,  a  friendly,  and  a  religious  nature, 
which  you  yourself  think  you  may  find  in  me,  merely  that 
you  may  eat  and  drink  more  sumptuously,  and  wear  better 
clothes,  with  some  of  those  people  whom  the  \vord  of  God 
already  brands  as  fools.  Madam,  I  must  presume  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  neither  the  part  of  a  Christian  nor  a  friend 
to  keep  me  in  such  a  continual  uneasiiu‘ss.  You  unfit  me 
for  business,  devotion,  or  company  ;  and,  in  short,  make  my 
very  life  burdensome  by  the  inconsistency  of  your  behaviour. 
Let  me,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreat  you  not  entirely 
to  dismiss  me,  which  God  forbid,  but  restdutely  to  remem¬ 
ber  your  promises,  and  not  to  allow  yourself  those  unbound¬ 
ed  liberties  of  saying  every  thing  that  the  vanity  of  your 
own  dear  excellent  heart  may  prompt  you  to  utter,  without 
considering  how  I  am  able  to  bear  it.  As  for  what  you 
said  at  parting,  that  1  have  a  relish  for  the  vanities  of  life, 
I  own  that  I  regard  them  too  much.  But,  I  bless  God, 
such  is  not  the  governing  temi)er  of  my  mind;  and  that  1 
can  say  with  full  assurance,  tliat  I  know  how  t(»  postpone 
them,  not  only  to  my  duty  to  God,  but  to  my  affection  for 
you;  and  I  think  you  may  easily  believe  it  when  1  now 
give  it  under  my  hand,  as  you  had  it  vesterday  from  my 
mouth,  that  I  will  wdllingly  and  thankfully  take  you  with 
what  your  father  and  motfier  will  give  you,  if  by  any  means 
there  be  a  prospect  of  the  necessjiry  comforts  of  life.  I  re¬ 
main,  deal*  madam,  your  sincere  lover  and  respectful  ser¬ 
vant.” 

By  our  next,  it  appears  that  the  Doctor’s  fair  one  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  relenting,  and  he  becomes,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  exceedingly  fervent  in  his  affection  ; 

ANOTHER  LOVE  LETTER  BY  DR  DODDRIDGE. 

“  My  heart  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  so  entirely 
swallowed  up  with  affection  for  you,  that  you  became  in  a 
manner  my  all.  In  every  moment  of  leisure,  you  engross¬ 
ed  my  thoughts  and  my  discourse.  Even  when  you  were 
absent,  you  mingled  yourself  with  all  my  studies.  You  de¬ 
termined  by  your  smile  and  your  frown,  whether  I  should 
be  either  sprightly  and  cheerful,  or  distracted  with  care 
and  anxiety,  unfit  for  devotion,  for  study,  for  conversation, 
or  usefulness ;  nay,  God  forgive  me,  when  I  confess,  that 
where  his  blessed  self,  and  the  most  important  objects  of 
i*eligion,  and  the  highest  hopes  a  creature  can  form,  had  one 
thought,  you  at  least  had  ten.  The  hope  of  obtaining  you, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  you,  affected  me  more  sensibly  than 
the  thoughts  of  a  happy  or  a  miserable  eternity.  And  was 
this,  madam,  the  temper  (»f  a  Christian  or  a  minister? 
Was  this  a  proper  course  to  engage  the  favoumble  interpo¬ 
sition  of  Providence  to  determine  this  dear  affair  according 
to  my  wishes?  When  I  read  Mr  Baxter’s  excellent  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Self-Denial,  and  being  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
examined  my  temper  by  it,  though,  I  bless  God  I  found  a 
great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  upon  other  accounts,  yet  when 
I  turned  my  thoughts  to  you,  I  could  not  but  continually 
condemn  myjself ;  not  that  X  loved  you  better  than  any 
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Other  friend — not  that  I  rejoiced  in  every  thin^  that  look- 
e  1  like  an  excuse  of  your  love  to  me,  and  made  you  the 
greatest  of  my  creature  comforts that,  madam,  I  always 
allowed,  and*I  allow  it  to  this  moment— but  I  condemned 
myself  for  this,  that  I  put  you  almost  in  the  place  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  thus  clouded  the  evidences  of  my  own  sincerity, 
and  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  a  habitual  communion  with 
God  to  at  best  an  inferior  happiness,  and  too  frequently  to 
those  tormenting  agonies  that  arose  from  the  suspicion  of  your 
love  to  me,  or  the  fear  of  being  otherwise  deprived  of  you. 
This,  madam,  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  I  found  to 
charge  upon  myself  in  my  self-examination  before  the  last 
sacrament ;  and  this  was  what  I  solemnly  engaged  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  reform.  And  will  you  then  condemn  me  if  I 
liavc  not  entirely  forgotten  an  engagement  of  so  sacred  a 
nature?  May  God  forgive  me  that  1  have  forgotten  it  so 
far  !  If,  upon  the  whole,  you  have  less  of  my  thoughts  than 
you  liad  some  time  ago,  it  is  only  that  God,  and  my  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  Heaven,  may  have  more,  and  that  the  Divine 
Being  might  not  be  jirovoked  to  take  away  a  friend  of  whom 
I  had  made  an  idol.  Once  more,  madam,  1  do  seriously  as¬ 
sure  you  (and  as  I  have  often  done  before,  I  jirofess,  in  the 
presence  of  God)  that  I  love  you  with  greater  tenderness 
than  I  can  ex])ress;  and  that  1  have  never  permitted  any 
friend  upon  earth  to  rival,  or  even  approach  you  in  my  re¬ 
gard.  I  am  daily  praying,  that  if  it  be  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  I  may  be  so  ha])]>y  as  to  enjoy  you ;  and  that  it 
may  be  my  daily  and  delightful  care  to  make  your  life  easy 
and*  pleasant,  to  prrimote  your  ]>resent  and  your  future  hap¬ 
piness.  May  God  say  Amen  to  this  petition  ;  and  may  you, 
madam,  join  your  consent !  But  if  you  will  barbarously 
and  ungratefully  despise  my  love,  and  banish  me  from  your 
heart,  and  from  your  sight,  though  I  have  never  deserved 
it  from  you,  I  shall  deem  it  as  a  just  jiunishment  from  God 
for  the  excessive  fondness  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.  I 
cannot  certairdy  say  I  should  have  strength  and  virtue  to 
undergo  so  severe  a  trial ;  but  I  must  submit  mvself  to  the 
determination  of  Providence ;  and  this  1  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  if  I  were  to  lose  not  only  you,  but  every  other 
friend  whom  I  have  in  the  world,  many  of  them  deservedly 
dear  and  valuable,  though  not  one  of  them  equally  beloved 
with  yourself, — yet  while  I  have  a  sense  of  the  Divine  fa¬ 
vour,  the  present  entertainments  of  a  scholar,  a  minister  and 
a  Christian,  and  the  future  ho]>es  of  everlasting  glory,  it 
will  be  my  folly  and  my  crime,  if  I  am  utterly  inconsolable ; 
and  yet  1  cannot  but  often  fear  that  I  may  be  found  so 
foolish  and  so  wicked,  if  I  am  brouglit  to  the  trial.  My 
dear  creature,  let  your  goodness  prevent  it,  and  restore  the 
peace  of  yoiir  anxious  lover  and  faithful  servant.” 

The  Doctor’s  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  of  kiss¬ 
ing,  will  form  an  appropriate  addition  to  these  quota¬ 
tions  : 

“  I’o  Miss  Rebecca  Roberts;— ‘  Your  rules  of  behaviour 
are  certainly  very  judicious ;  but  the  business  of  kissing 
wants  a  little  further  explanation.  You  tell  me  the  ladies 
have  resigned  their  claim  to  formal  kisses  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  visits.  But  I  suppose  they  still  allow  oIl  extern^ 
porary  kissing,  which  you  know  a  man  may  be  led  into  bv 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  he  does  not  foresee.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  ]>retty  amusement  is  en¬ 
tirely  banished  out  of  the  polite  world,  because,  as  the  apostle 
says  in  another  case,  even  nature  itself  teaches  it.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  ask  my  aunt  whe¬ 
ther  she  has  not  been  kissed  within  this  fortnight ;  but  I 
hope  I  may  rely  on  her  advice,  and  that  she  will  not  deceive 
me  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance.  For  my  own  part, 
1  can  safely  sav,  1  look  upon  this,  as  well  as  the  other  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  with  a  becoming  moderation  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Perhaps,  madam,  I  could  give  you  such  instances  of 
my  abstinence  as  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  !  I 
will  assure  you,  aunt,  which  is  a  most  amazing  thing.  I 
have  not  kissed  a  woman  since  Monday,  July  10th,  173^1, 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  night ;  and  yet  I  have  had  strong 
temptations  b<»th  from  within  and  from  without.  I  have 
just  been  drinking  tea  with  a  very  pretty  lady,  who  is  about 
my  own  age.  Her  temper  and  ctuiversation  are  perfectly 
agi’eeabb*  to  mine,  and  we  have  had  her  in  the  house  about 
five  wt*eks.  My  own  conscience  upbraids  me  with'a  neglect 
of  a  thousand  precious  (»pportunities  that  may  never  return. 
But  then  1  consider  that  it  may  be  a  juvjudice  to  my  luture 
us4*fulness,  and  help  me  into  further  irregularities — not  to 
siiy  that  she  has  never  disc<»vered  any  inclination  ol  that  na¬ 
ture— Hinds4)  1  refrain.  But  to-morrow  I  am  to  wait  upon 
hei*  to  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kibworth,  and 


I  am  sensible  it  will  be  a  trying  time.  However  I  ck  n 
endeavour  to  fortify  my  mind  against  the  tern jitat ions  of  tl 
way,  by  a  very  careful  perusal  of  your  letter,  and  inymamma’^ 
of  the  81st  October.  1  remember  that  formerly  I 
gift  this  w'ay,  and  [)erhaps,  with  a  little  labour,  might/ 
able  to  recover  it,  especially  under  so  good  a  mistress.  \  ^ 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  attempt  it,  because  you  know  sl. 
lomon  tells  us  that  there  is  a  time  to  kiss,  Eccles.  iii.  5. 
translators,  by  a  mistake,  render  it  to  embrace  ;  but  theo/ 
ginal  Hebrew  word  properly  signifies  to  kiss.  However 
if  the  ladies  are  very  much  bigoted  to  their  English  Bible 
we  young  scholars  must  yield  ourselves  to  their  arLmin»*i.t 
and  their  phrase.’  ”  ^  ^ 

This  is  pretty  well  for  a  reverend  non-confi»rmist. 

The  “  facetious”  Thomas  Hood,  as  he  is  now  always 
called  by  the  smaller  London  critics,  has  produced  a  ju 
.(Vesprit,  entitled  Epping  Hunt,  illustrated  by  caricatures 
executed  by  the  no  less  “  facetious”  George  Cruikshauk 
The  poem  is  a  punning  ballad  in  the  metre  of  John  Gil- 
])iu  ;  and,  (ui  the  whole,  we  think  it  dull,  for  reasons  w« 
shall  state  one  of  these  days.  Meanwhile,  the  followiier 
verses  are  a  good  samjile  of  the  general  style  : 

THE  HUNT. 

‘‘  Towler  and  Jowler — howders  all— 

No  single  tongue  yvas  mute  ; 

The  stag  had  led  a  hart,  and  lo  ! 

The  whole  pack  fidlow’d  suit. 

“  No  spur  he  lack’d — fear  stuck  a  knife 
And  fork  in  either  haunch  ; 

And  every  dog  he  knew  had  got 
An  eye-tooth  to  his  paunch  ! 

Away,  away  !  he  scudded  like 
A  shi})  before  the  gale  ; 

Now  ffew  to  ‘  hills  we  know  not  of,’ 

Now,  nun-like,  took  the  vale. 

Some  gave  a  shot,  some  roll’d  about, 

And  antick’d  as  they  rode. 

And  butchers  whistlecl  on  their  curs, 

And  milkmen  tallyho\L 

“  About  two  score  there  were,  not  more, 

That  gallop’d  in  the  race ; 

The  rest,  alas  !  lay  on  the  grass, 

As  once  in  Chevy  Chace. 

‘‘  But  even  those  that  gallop’d  on 
Were  fewer  every  minute — 

The  field  kept  getting  more  select, 

Each  thicket  served  to  thin  it. 

“  For  some  pull’d  up  and  left  the  hunt, 

Some  fell  in  miry  bogs. 

Ami  vainly  rose  and  ‘  ran  a  muck,’ 

To  overtake  the  dogs. 

And  some,  in  charging  hurdle  stakes, 

Were  left  bereft  of  sense; 

What  else  could  be  premised  of  blades 
That  never  learn’d  to  fence  ? 

But  Roundings,  Tom,  and  Bob,  no  gate. 

Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  could  stay ; 

O’er  all  they  went,  and  did  the  work 
Of  leap-years  in  a  day ! 

And  by  their  side  see  Huggins  ride, 

As  fast  as  he  could  speed ; 

For,  like  Mazeppa,  he  was  quite 
At  mercy  of  his  steed. 

‘‘  No  means  he  had,  by  timely  check, 

The  gallop  to  remit, 

For  firm  and  fast  between  his  teeth 
The  biter  held  the  bit. 

‘‘  Trees  raced  along,  all  Essex  ffed 
Beneath  him  as  he  sate — 

lie  never  saw  a  county  go 
At  such  a  county  rate  !” 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  peep,  as  it  were,  nito 
I  four  new  books.  We  shall  lay  them  more  regularly 
ere  long. 
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Vncrarini;  or,  the  Patrician  of  Venice,  In  Two  vols. 
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and  39i>. 

The  time  and  scene  of  this  romance  arc  happily  chosen. 
Venice  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  her  power  and 
glory  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Trom 
that  period  her  constitution  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  the  weakest  hands  might  set 
in  motion,  and  the  silliest  heads  direct.  The  state 
achieved  subsequently  no  more  conquests, — the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community  was  checked, 
—the  people  became  enervated  and  frivolous,  but  they 
who  bad  given  the  government  its  form  never  contem¬ 
plated  that  it  should  counteract  these  evils.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  keep  the  state  together  and  unaffected  by  the 
changes  to  which  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subjected  ;  and 
this  object  they  attained.  Our  author  commences  his 
storv  at  a  time  Avhen  the  citizens  had  been  long  enough 
excluded  from  all  influential  share  in  public  business  to 
have  acquired  an  increasing  frivolity  of  character,  yet  not 
long  enough  to  render  it  unlikely  that  some  high-spirited 
and  bustling  individuals  might  still  survive  to  recall  the 
stirring  times  of  the  growing  republic.  The  tale,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  complicated,  is  well  imagined. 
It  seldom  allo^ws  the  interest  to  flag;  and  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  give  the  author  opportunities  of  presenting  fre¬ 
quent  sketches  of  Venice  and  its  inhabitants,  without 
interfering  unduly  with  the  progress  of  the  incidents,  or 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  his  characters 
are  introduced  merely  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  There  is 
only  one  passage  to  be  excepted  from  this  praise,  and 
that  is  where  (vol.  ii.  p.  101)  Pope  Alexander  HI.  is 
clumsily  and  unnecessarily  lugged  in  to  trample  on  the 
neck  of  Frederick  Rarbarossa.  Of  the  dramatis  personer, 
we  would  rather  say  that  they  are  well  conceived  than 
boldly  executed.  The  author  seems  to  have  read  much, 
and  reflected  on  what  he  has  read  ;  he  has  evidently,  too, 
a  just  feeling  of  what  his  personages  ought  to  be,  and  the 
outlines  of  all  .are  spiritedly  sketched,  but  they  w.ant 
filling  up  —  thej'  are  sh.adow’y  and  unsubstantial.  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  far  too  deejdy  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  century  for  denizens  of  the 
seventeenth.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  u[Mni  us 
by  the  work,  is,  that  its  author  is  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
fonnation,  strong  intellect,  warm  and  high  feeling,  but 
not  exactly  quite  au  fait  as  a  novelist. 

Any  .abstract  of  the  story  that  our  limits  would  allow 
us  to  give  would  be  unsatisfactorv.  We  might  succeed 
in  giving  a  narrative  equally  intelligible  and  interesting 
with  the  outline  of  a  t.ale  of  murder  contained  in  .an  in¬ 
dictment  of  our  Court  of  Justiciary,  but  this  would  be  to 
prune  trom  the  trunk  of  the  tree  every  bough  and  leaf 
that  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon.  We  prefer  baying  .a 
passage  from  the  work  before  the  reader,  and  leaving 
him  to  form  from  it  a  guess  of  the  general  style.  We  se- 
i*^t  a  scene  from  a  sitting  of  the  Inquisition,  that  fearful 
^nd  mysterious  body,  the  keystone  which  upheld  the  arch 
Venetian  society  : 

“The  Inquisitors  held  their  sittings  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another.  That  night  they  had  chosen 
e  oratory  of  San  I'antino,  a  circumstance  not  calculate!! 
o(^Im  an  imagination  already  terrified  at  ainiearing  before 
^uchtormidablejmlges. 

X\  .'ii*«''tory  bebmged  to  the  brotberhoiid  of  San  Fan- 
•iio,  an  institution  whose  ordin.ary  duties  wert?  to  ac(!oin- 
criminals  to  execution,  and  that  in  such  funereal 
‘ire,  that  their  very’ajqiearance  must  have  increas<*d  the 
smiyot  the  wretch,  instead  of  trampiillizing  bis  mind,  and 
rning  his  attention  to  religious  thoughts,  which  was  the 
design  of  the  society.  Tin*  ornaments  of  the 
foil*  I  to  mind  the  melancholy  vocation  of  its 

col**^^^**^*  It  contained  two  altars;  the  largest,  with  its 
hle***?^*^’  Iront,  and  railing,  appeareil  formed  of  black  mar-  j 
col  *  .**^*^^  centre  arose  an  immense  crucifix  of  the  same 
''idked  ^  borne  by  the  brotherhood  when  they 


in  procession.  On  the  right  of  the  crucifix  w.is 


placeil  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  ;  on  the  left  that  of  St  .Tohii ; 
both  in  bronze.  The  sculptures  on  the  front,  which  were 
composed  of  the  same  metal,  represented  the  solemn  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  p<assion,  and  several  angels,  as  if  .all  the  divine 
powers  were  only  different  forms  of  death.  The  second 
.alt.ar,  dedicated  to  St  Jeremi.ah,  bore  his  figure  in  white 
marble.  The  p.ainting  .at  the  back  imit.ated  ebony  and  gold, 
and  represented  in  three  compartments,  the  various  tor¬ 
ments  of  souls  amidst  the  flames  of  purgatory, — the  certain 
remission  of  these  pains  to  be  procureil  to  them  by  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  m.ass,  by  the  giving  of  alms,  .and  liy  the 
indulgences  of  the  Pope.  The  remainder  of  the  church, 
whicli  was  in  harmony  w'ith  w  hat  has  been  described,  was 
adorned  with  many  line  pictures,  by  Tintoretto,  Palma, 
and  Titian. 

“  This  ill-omened  ]>lace  w'as  rendered  yet  more  gloomy 
by  the  persons  wdio  now  occupied  it ;  and  their  ajipearance 
seemed  to  acquire  new  horrors  from  the  place  they  had 
chosen  for  their  tribunal. 

“  The  judges,  having  a  table  before  them,  w’cre  seated  on 
an  elevated  bench  in  tlie  !*boir;  the  IiKpiisitor,  w'lio  w^as 
called  Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  robe,  separated  the  twM» 
others  in  black,  w'ho  wmre  the  costume  of  the  council  of 
Ten  ;  opposite  them  w’ere  ranged  the  members  td*  the  bro¬ 
therhood,  whose  black  serge  gowns  descended  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  feet ;  wdth  openings  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  An  im.age  of  our  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  breast ; 
and  their  waists  were  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  iron,  from 
wdiich  fell  a  chain  of  the  s«ime  metal.  A  person  clothed  in 
a  Venetian  surplice,  with  his  face  uncovered,  sunken  eyes, 
and  care-worn  features,  seemed  the  only  living  being  in  the 
group  ;  and  he  only  represented  suffering  and  degra<le<l  hu¬ 
manity.  In  an  obscure  recess,  another  indivi<lual  concealeil 
his  bead  under  his  clo.'ik  ;  he  w’.as  leaning  against  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  Placed  betw’een  him  ami  the  judges,  the 
sbirri  w’^ere  easily  recognised  by  their  hard  and  immovable 
features.  The  torches  w’bich  they  held,  ami  those  whicli 
had  been  lighted  on  the  altar,  shed  a  dim  light  through  the 
vaulted  aisles ;  giving  a  death-like  app4*arance  to  animated 
objects,  and  producing  in  others  the  resemblance  of  life. 
The  statues  seemed  to  move  befon*  these  gloomy  altars,  as 
the  wdnd,  affecting  the  flambeaux,  agitated  their  shadows, 
like  .angry  spectres,  whom  an  influence,  more  powerful  than 
death,  liad  drawai  from  their  tombs.  Tlie  body  of  the  church 
remained  in  obscurity :  had  any  jierson  fallen  asleep  in  it 
jirior  to  this  assemblage,  and  aw'akened  at  this  moment,  ho 
would,  w  ithout  doubt,  liave  believed  himself  in  that  jnirga- 
tory  wdiicli  had  often  lieen  the  object  of  his  fears. 

“  The  tapers  ranged  on  the  table  shone  upon  three  faces, 
promising  little  to  the  ]irisom*rs.  That  of  the  red  Inquisi¬ 
tor,  Cornelius  Zeno,  though  remarkably  }>ab*,  wais  evidently 
cb.aracteristic  of  a  stern  and  inflexible  disjiosition  ;  the  Innies 
of  bis  hollow  cheeks  were  prominent,  and  his  sunken  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  line,  s<*emed  to  sw  im  in  blood.  The 
counb'iiance  of  Ciradenig<»  was  more  expressive  of  energy 
than  of  mercy  ;  wdiich  w  as  vainly  sought  in  bis  ar<ient  <*y«*, 
and  in  his  tliin  close-]>ressed  lips.  VVitbout  pourtraying 
such  absidute  hardness  of  heart,  the  jdiysiognomy  of  Hasa- 
<lonna  w.as  far  from  representing  tenderness.  The  prisoner 
before  them  lookeil  on  them  in  ilespair  ;  for  there  are  !*riti- 
<uil  situations  in  wdiich  nature  remlers  us  physiognomists. 

“  I'or  an  instant  the  jmlg<*s  ami  the  a<*cused  observiMl  each 
other  in  silence;  .at  last  (’ornelius  Zeno  began  in  these 
words  :  ‘  Brother  Guardian,  you  w^re  forbi<l(len  to  Ji.ssi*m- 
ble  the  chapter,  w'ithout  giving  notice  to  the  overseco's 
charged  with  the  police  of  the  convents  ;  or  t<»  hold  any  ile- 
liberation,  uidess  in  the  presence  of  one  at  least  of  these  ma¬ 
gistrates.  You  have  not  only  sinned  against  this  law,  but 
have  rejieated  the  crime,  and  lost  all  claim  to  imlulgeiice. 
Go  ;  your  <‘onipanions  will  find  a  salutary  warning  in  your 
punishment.’ 

“  ‘  Mercy,  mercy !’  cried  the  prisoner,  who  ha<l  listened 
to  the  sentem*e  w  ith  as  much  horror  and  suiqiris!*  .as  if  it 
had  been  totally  unexpe(qe<l.  Cornelius  Zeno  fixed  on  him 
his  inexorable  <!yi*,  whilst  bis  two  <'olb‘agues  turned  theirs 
oil  the  ground,  as  if  indifferent  to  what  passeil.  ‘  Sigimr 
Basadonna,  I  am  your  follower;  our  meetings  were  inno¬ 
cent  ;  w  ill  you  allow'  me  to  perish  lor  a  disobedience  become 
so  common  ?’ 

“  The  eyes  and  face  of  Basiidonna  remaimal  immovable, 
but  Gradeiiigo  answered  harshly,  ‘  The  connexions  between 
folio wa*rs  ami  their  protectors  are  not  recognise<l  here.  It 
is  the  justici*  of  the  Republic  whi<di  cuts  off  a  criminal.  As 
to  your  inmicenc!*,  we  judge  of  actions  only  ;  intentions 
will  be  puiiisluMl  or  rewarded  in  another  w'orld.  Do  your 
dutv,’  said  be  to  the  sbirri. 
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“  ‘  oil,  my  friends,  intercede  for  me  !’  exclaimed  the  un¬ 
happy  man  to  his  companions. 

“  it  wjis  in  vain  ;  terror  had  turned  their  attention  to 
themselves ;  he  only  found  cold  automatons  in  these  men, 
who,  some  hours  before,  were  his  partners  in  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  life ;  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
yet  was  he  to  die  alone  ! 

“  Gradeni^o  coolly  saw  him  stnifi^gle  with  the  sbirri, 
who  dragged  him  from  the  choir.  ‘  Those  citizens  neither 
know  how  to  live  nor  to  die,’  observed  he.  ‘  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,*  demanded  he  of  Basadonna,  who 
seemed  uneasy  ;  ‘  are  you  unwell  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot  bear  tears ;  I  could  sign  twenty  death  war¬ 
rants  without  emotion,  and  yet  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
cries  of  one  of  these  wretches.’ 

“  Cornelius  Zeno,  who  had  remained  without  taking  part 
in  the  dialogue,  now  drew  the  two  judges  towards  him,  and 
spoke  to  them  in  a  whisper  ;  after  which,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  person  who  leaned  against  the  statue,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice,—*  This  will  show  you,  that 
with  the  Republic  no  crimes  are  trifling ;  and  you  see  how 
It  can  punish.  You  sve  at  liberty  to  depart.’ 

**  It  was  not  the  will  to  obey,  which  was  wanting  to  this 
person  ;  but  fear  had  so  paralysed  his  limbs,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  repugnance,  he  wfis  obliged  to  lean  on,  and  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  sbin  i.  *  lie  is  a  cow¬ 
ard,’  said  Gradenigo. 

*  Would  to  Gotl  they  were  all  so!*  replied  Zeno;  *  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  inclined  to  rebellion  and 
insubordination.*  ” 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that,  from  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  the  style — not  to  say  the  want  of  meaning  in  many 
of  the  sentences,  and  the  general  coldness  and  stiffness  of 
the  dialogue — we  strongly  suspect  this  book  is  a  transla¬ 
tion — we  presume  from  the  Italian. 


The  Westminster  Review.  No.  XXII.  October,  1829. 

London.  Robert  Howard. 

This  is  but  an  indifferent  Number.  The  article  which 
seems  meant  as  a  final  reply  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  scarcely  worthy  to  be  the  successor 
of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Since  the  Westminster 
started,  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  nibbling  at  the 
Edinburgh,  which  never  condescended  to  notice  its  at¬ 
tacks  till  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  appeared,  however,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  March  1829,  an  **  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Mill’s  Theory  of  Government,”  where  the  Re¬ 
viewer,  without  pretending  to  establish  any  system  of  his 
own,  undertook  to  prove  that  author’s  insufficient.  Now', 
Mr  Mill  is  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Review ;  and  the  coterie  w'ho  manage  its  affairs 
seem  to  have  viewed  this  attack  mion  him  as  a  covert  way 
of  returning  their  civilities.  IVeparations  were  there¬ 
fore  made  for  catrying  on  the  war  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  Great  was  the  blowing  of  penny  trumpets  among 
the  small  fry  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  l.y  re- 
tailing  at  second-hand  the  dogmas  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  wdio  bear  the  same  resemblance  to  the  abler 
spirits  of  that  Journal,  which  the  frog  in  the  fable  does 
to  the  object  of  its  ambitious  imitation.  At  last  the  war- 
note  of  the  Review  itself  arose,  drowning  the  minor  din. 
It  sounded  as  follows — “  Greatest  Happiness  Principle 
Developed.  With  ]Mr  Bentham’s  latest  improvements, 
now  published  for  the  first  time ;  and  an  Answer  to 
the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.”  It  has  subse¬ 
quently  transpired,  that  to  give  effect  to  this  coup-dc-ma in y 
Mr  Bentham,  Achilles-like,  lent  only  his  ponderous  spear ; 
and  that  two  of  his  myrmidons,  3Iessrs  Bow'ring  and 
Mill,  undertook  to  wield  it.  But  it  seems  to  have  proved 
too  heiivy  even  for  their  united  strength,  for  they  have 
used  it  slowdy  and  ineffectively  ;  yo-heavc-ho-ing  all  the 
time  like  a  knot  of  sailors  tugging  at  the  ropes  of  a  bat¬ 
tering  ram.  The  Edinburgli,  thinking  that  it  saw  the 
antagonist  chieftain’s  banner  in  the  field,  couched  its  i 
lance,  and  rode  with  many  demonstrations  of  courtesy  to 
the  combat.  Einding,  however,  on  reaching  the  centi’e 
ol  the  lists,  that  it  had  only  to  deal  with  two  of  his  ; 


esquires,  it  coolly  lifted  its  lance  out  of  the  rest,  and  fell  I 
to,  belabouring  them  with  the  hut-end.  To  quit  our  me  ' 
taphor — the  article  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
replied  to  their  Westminster  brethren,  was  Avritteii  un. 
der  the  impression  that  Mr  Bentham  was  their  «antagon- 
ist,  and  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  utmost  respect  for  that 
venerable  and  consistent  philosopher.  We  have  a  Post, 
SCRIPT,  however,  announcing  that  they  are  now  aware 
who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  attack,  and  disclaiming 
any  extraordinary  respect  for  them.  In  this,  as  in  their 
original  article  on  Mr  Mill’s  work,  the  Reviewers  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  whether  his  principles  are  right  or 
wrong — they  merely  maintain,  that  he  has  failed  to  de¬ 
monstrate  their  truth.  The  final  reply  of  the  ^Vest- 
minster  contained  in  the  present  Number,  is  unworthy 
the  talent  of  that  periodical ; — it  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
former  assertions,  like  a  sulky  child’s  answer  to  its  tu¬ 
tor’s  remonstrances — **  But  I  will,  though.”  On  looking 
back  on  this  controversy,  we  confess  it  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  waged  on  the  part  of  the  Westminster  with  undue 
violence- — with  more  of  the  rancour  and  intolerant  spirit 
of  sectarians  than  we  should  have  expected  from  men 
professing  the  principles  which  they  do.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  not  far  wrong  when  they  twit  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  its  uniform  reluctance  to  commit  itself  on  any 
question  of  abstract  principle. 

We  have  no  idea  who  is  the  writer  of  the  Review  of 
**  Lady  Morgan’s  Book  of  the  Boudoir  but  to  judge  by 
internal  evidence,  it  must  be  some  moon-struck  Democrat 
just  broke  loose  from  Moorfields.  We  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  freely  our  opinion  of  her  Ladyship ;  but  our 
dicta  look  like  fulsome  eulogiums  when  placed  beside  the 
diatribe  of  the  Westminster.  And,  what  is  worse,  the 
unhappy  man  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  most  outrageous 
against  those  very  passages  which  we  thought  most  to  her  j 
Ladyship’s  credit — where  she  speaks  with  franknass  of 
the  faults  of  her  earlier  works.  In  spirit,  the  article  is 
not  unlike  one  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  the  same 
Journal  on  the  poems  of  L.  L.  A  hard-hearted  critic 
may  easily  pick  out  flaws  in  the  works  of  this  amiable 
poetess ;  and  the  Reviewer  had  evidently  set  himself  down 
for  this  very  purpose,  and  a  thundering  article  he  made 
of  it ;  but  by  some  strange  fatality,  he  passed  over  eveiy 
thing  that  is  really  objectionable,  and  wrote  down  as  her 
faults  the  very  things  which  go  to  constitute  poetry.  e 
W'onder  who  the  Caliban  is? — some  radical  monster,  no 
doubt,  whom  the  weird  sisters  of  the  Westminster  are 
obliged  to  propitiate,  by  throwing  him  once  a-year  a  luck¬ 
less  female  to  mangle  and  devour. 

The  best  article  in  this  number  is  that  on  ‘‘  Niebuhrs 
Roman  History.”  It  is  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  that  distinguished  historian,  which  this  coun¬ 
try  seems  so  slow  to  acknowledge.  Our  only  wonder  is, 
that  the  Reviewers  have  not  pounced  upon  some  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  philosophical  creed,  which  must  be  rank 
heresy  in  their  eyes.  The  article  on  “  Lady  E'anshawes 
Memoirs”  is  amiable  and  pleasing.  The  Review  ol  “  Ihe 
Loves  of  the  Poets,”  though  rather  dull,  is  fair  enough, 
though  it  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  such 
a  man  as  Addison’s  Cato.  What  a  subject  for  a  poem— 

“  The  Loves  of  the  Westminster  Reviewers  !”  The  article 
on  “  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  Travels”  is  candid.  It  does 
not  strike  us  that  any  of  the  other  articles  have  much  to 
recommend  them. 


The  Literary  Souvenir  for  1830; — The  New  Year's  Gif 
and  Juvenile  Souvenir  for  •, —  The  Keepsake 
1830. 

Were  we  the  only  Reviewers  in  the  world,  we  should 
take  the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  us  by 
spondent,  and  wait  patiently  till  all  these  pretty  ^ 
were  published  ;  that  is  to  say,  till  they  had  been  bong 
and  sold,  and  people  had  seen  them,  and  were  prepare< 
to  appreciate  our  remarks.  But  as  the  art  of  reviewing 
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is  far  from  being  a  monopoly,  and  is,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  a  mere  mercantile  speculation,  there  is  consequently 
s  scramble  for  priority  of  intelligence  ;  and  as  we  can 
command  that  priority,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should 
deny  ourselves  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  al¬ 
though  we  willingly  grant  that  the  thing  is  not  much  to 
1)6  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  good  ^vriting  and  sound 
thinking.  In  the  present  instance,  we  intend  making 
two  bites  of  a  cherry,  and  shall  coniine  ourselves  princi- 
mlly  to  the  embellishments  of  the  books  whose  titles  we 
have  copied,  reserving  a  notice  of  their  literary  contents 
for  a  subsequent  Saturday. 

Notwithstanding  the  ])owerfiil  competition  which  it 
had  to  encounter,  the  circulation  of  the  Souvenir  for  1829 
^vas  greater  than  that  for  1828  ;  and  this  is  entirely  to 
be  attributed  to  the  good  taste  and  excellent  management 
of  its  Editor,  Mr  Alaric  Watts,  who,  by  attending  more 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  articles  he  admitted  than  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  author,  was  able  to  present  such  a 
selection  of  contributions  as  reflected  no  disgrace  on  the 
literary  metropolis  of  this  literary  age  and  countrJ^  We 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Souvenir  for  1830  will  be 
found  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  predecessor  ;  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  illustrations,  it  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  superior. 
These  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : — I.  “  Mrs 
Siddons  in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  (in  the  letter 
scene.)”  This  is  a  flne  and  striking  representation  of  the 
only  actress  w^ho  ever  did  justice  to  the  terrible  creation 
of  the  poet.  The  very  picture  is  enough  to  make  us  feel 
how  feeble  and  ineffective  all  subsequent  Lady  Macheths 
have  been.  The  painter  is  G.  Ilarlowe,  and  the  engra¬ 
ver  Charles  Rolls. — II.  “  A  Portrait,”  painted  by  Les¬ 
lie,  engraved  by  Danforth.  Is  she  not  a  beautiful  and 
highborn  creature, — the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  England  ?  Well  has  the  artist  set  her  patrician 
dignity  upon  her  brow,  and  over  her  stately  and  graceful 
form  thrown  the  rich  garments  and  glittering  jewels  of 
the  east,  not  in  the  hope  of  making  that  form  more  state¬ 
ly  or  graceful,  but  because  its  natural  gait  and  air  suit 
best  with  purple  and  gold.  Not  a  wandering  exhalation 
of  low  or  vulgar  thought  ever  passed  across  the  clear 
mirror  of  her  mind.  She  is  the  rising  star  of  her  an¬ 
cestral  halls,  and  we  see  in  her  the  future  mother  of  a 
long  line  of  British  aristocracy.  Let  the  poet  beware 
who  strings  his  aspiring  lyre  to  sing  of  a  being  such  as 
this. — III.  “  The  Sale  of  the  Pet  Ijamb  of  the  Cottage,” 
painted  by  Collins,  engraved  by  Clnarles  Rolls.  This  is 
a  story  of  domestic  life — a  story  of  innocent  childhood — 
beautifully  and  affectingly  told.  Our  principal  objection 
to  the  work  as  a  piece  of  art  is,  that  it  contains  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups,  and  consequently  wants  a  central  point  of 
interest.  The  eye  wanders  over  the  picture,  instead  of 
resting  upon  it  ;  we  are  pleased  with  every  thing  it 
contains,  but  we  do  not  see  what  it  contains  at  once. 

e  have  the  children  round  the  lamb  in  one  place, — 
We  have  their  mother  receiving  its  ]>rice  from  the  but¬ 
cher  in  another, — and  we  have  the  fine  landscape  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  in  a  third.  This  is  a 
pity,  for  in  all  other  respects  the  conception  and  the 
execution  are  excellent. — IV.  “  Portrait  of  Viscountess 
^elgrave  at  nineteen  years  of  age,”  painted  by  Sir  Tho- 
naas  Lawrence,  engrav'ed  by  R.  Givaves.  This  is  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  ])aiiited  h\  a  yentleman ;  and  in  these 
of  affectation  and  quackery,  this  is  praise  of  a  very 
ligb  kind. — V.  “  Oberon  and  Titania,”])ainted  by  IIow- 
engraved  by  P^dwards.  Though  the  engraving  of 
ns  picture  is  good,  we  miss  the  warm  and  glowing  co- 
ours  of  Howard,  which  give  t(»  his  style  half  its  charm, 
be  subject  is  richly  and  elegantly  handled. — VI.  “  .Fa- 
Th*^  P*’^*nm,”  painted  by  Allston,  engraved  by  Goodall. 

is  a  bold  idea,  spiritedly  executed.  The  effect  is  i 
^^cikirig  and  visionary  j  and  the  subdued  but  golden  light  i 
ich  streams  over  the  marble  ]»avement  of  heaven,  and 
bes  the  angels  in  glory,  is  such  as  might  w'ell  illumine  | 
blo  gladut‘S5i  the  sluiaberg  gf  the  patriarch,  Wc  do  uut  I 


entirely  approve,  how^ever,  of  attempting  to  represent  on 
canvass  the  glories  of  the  inner  temple.  No  reality  which 
human  art  can  present  will  ever  equal  the  vaguely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  imaginings  of  fancy. — VII.  “  The  Dis¬ 
covery,”  painted  by  Stephanoff,  engraved  by  Goodyear 
There  is  something  very  delightful  in  this  picture.  We 
at  one  time  thought  Stephanoff  a  mannerist,  but  wc 
were  wrong — he  is  full  of  charming  variety.  There 
are  two  sisters,  or  perhaps  cousins — both  beautiful — al¬ 
most  too  beautiful  for  this  mortid  world, — and  one  of 
them  is  in  love ;  but  she  was  not  certain  whether  her 
love  was  returned,  till  at  this  very  moment,  when  her 
lovely  friend  points  out  to  her  the  name  of  “  Rosalie” — 
her  own  name — cut  out  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  What  a 
flush  of  gltid  surprise  on  the  fair  face  of  Rosalie !  what  a 
([uick  but  pleasant  throbbing  of  her  gentle  heart !  and 
how  delightedly  does  her  sister  share  her  happiness !  Ay, 
and  in  yonder  glade,  do  you  not  see  the  gallant  youth 
standing  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  his  fate  ;  yet  hoping, 
strongly  hoping  all  the  time  ?  Thou  hast  genius,  Ste¬ 
phanoff  !  thou  hast  told  the  story  as  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  human  heart,  and  knows  how  to  make  thoughts 
and  feelings  flash  from  the  pencil. — VIII.  “  La  Fille 
bien  Guardoe,”  painted  by  Chalon,  engraved  by  Charles 
Rolls.  Now  may  the  gods  help  thee,  bold  and  merry 
damsel,  with  the  rich  blood  of  Spain  tingling  through 
thy  veins  !  Thou  art  indeed  w'ell  watched !  There  is 
the  old  gentleman,  thy  guardian  ;  and  the  ancient  lady, 
thy  duenna  ;  and  the  young  sharp-witted  rogue,  thy 
page.  Good  lack!  where  art  thou  to  conceal  a  smile 
or  a  billet-doux  9  The  life  of  many  a  valiant  cavalier 
hangs  dangling  on  those  dark  tresses  of  thine,  but  there 
they  must  dangle  till  doomsday  ;  for  thou  durst  not 
raise  thy  hand  to  cut  them  down.  But  bide  thee  yet  I— 
the  old  don  will  die,  and  the  old  lady  will  be  gathered  to 
her  ancestors,  and  the  young  page  will  run  thine  errand 
to  the  end  of  the  world  for  one  glance  of  thy  sunny  eye  ; 
and  then,  thou  merry  damsel  I  will  there  not  be  “  racing 
and  chasing  on  Canobie  lea  ?”  By  our  troth  !  thou  wilt 
then  know  of  what  stuff  men’s  love  is  made,  and  gall.ants 
will  gather  round  thee  like  stars  round  the  moon  ! — Just 
one  other  remark, — the  page’s  leg  is  out  (»f  <lrawing. 
IX.  “  The  Tournament,”  painted  by  Martin,  engraved 
by  Willmore.  Like  all  Martin’s  productions,  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  rather  imposing  at  first  sight,  and  when  more 
closely  examined,  is  something  very  like  a  piece  of  hum¬ 
bug.  The  eternal  sameness — a  sameness,  too,  of  bjid  taste 
and  absurdity — in  this  artist’s  style,  is  quite  disgusting. 
He  is  a  man  of  but  one  idea,  and  with  that  one  idea  he 
has  gulled  the  public.  We  ha<l  intended  to  have  said 
something  more  concerning  him,  but  we  find  so  very 
admirable  an  article  on  his  abilities  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  one  of  the  London  weekly  papers  (the  Atlas),  that 
we  at  once  withdraw  our  own  remarks  to  give  a  place  to 
his,  which  coincide  exactly  w'ith  our  own  opinions.  We 
are  the  more  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  matter 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorant  and  bombastic  puff  given 
to  Martin  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
His  talents  are  ])laced  in  a  very  different  and  far  truer 
light  in  the  following  sentences  : 

“  The  appearance  of  the  first  large  picture  of  Mr  iVIartin 
(the  ‘  Belshazzar,’  we  believe),  was  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  fine  art.  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  colour  and  novelty 
(»f  design  took  cafdive  the  sens«^s,  blinded  the  judgments  of 
the  many,  stultified  the  connoisseurs,  and  surprised  the  cri¬ 
tics  napping.  The  gaping  vulgar  rto<*ked  to  wonder  and  a|»- 
plaud,  and  more  sober  judgments  kept  aloof  in  grudging  si¬ 
lence;  wdiile  artists  envied  its  succ<*ss  and  began  imitating. 
The  drawing  of  liis  figures  was  bad,  his  colouring  meretri¬ 
cious,  his  effects  theatrical — hut  the  surprise  was  to(»  much 
for  the  public ;  .and,  in  this  triumph  <d’ perspective,  Mr  Mar¬ 
tin  carried  off  the  ^\Teath  of  applause  at  the  ‘  point  of 
sight.’  He  has  now  received  the  sf^al  of  critical  decision, 
the  verdict  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — he  luis  got  his  di¬ 
ploma  of  art  from  the  Scotch  (^)llege,and  it  only  remains  for 
iiim  to  be  made  an  R.  A.  I  le  hits  done  enoiigh^his  present 
Lepututioa  is  cstublibhcd)  uud  lii^  fuuic  be  left  to  poste«* 
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rity.  INIr  iVIarlin  is  an  ingenious  man,  and  jiossessed  of  a 
bold  fancy  and  taste  more  magnificent  and  gorgeous  than 
chaste  and  natural.  His  imagination  is  ot  a  substantial  na¬ 
ture,  gi’oss  and  palpable.  He  produces  his  effects  on  the 
mind  by  the  weight  of  architecture  and  the  force  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  lie  amazes  the  sight  with  a  profusion  of  unnatural 
and  splendid  colours — oppresses  the  senses  with  heaps  of  ac¬ 
cessaries,  and  out-docs  Mr  Farley  in  the  tinsel  and  glitter 
of  display.  But  his  productions  do  not  either  move  the 
heart  or  affect  the  mind — they  are  physical  appeals  to  the 
outward  senses.  They  are  not  nature,  nor  do  they  resem¬ 
ble  ‘  any  thing  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  watei*s  under  the  earth.’  They  are  strange 
fantastical,  extravagant,  chimerical  fancies,  without  the 
range  of  the  probable,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  impossible. 
Acres  of  mountain,  forests  of  pillars,  crowds  of  figures, 
shoals  of  vases  and  flagons,  pyramids  of  steps,  piles  of  frieze 
and  pediment,  cram  his  pictures  to  choking— you  are  treat¬ 
ed  to  a  surfeit  of  material — it  is  a  city  feast  of  fancy — a 
wholesale  warehouse  of  architecture.  Quantity  is  his  recipe 
in  all  things.  The  funeral  pile  of  his  ‘  Sardanapalus’  is  a 
tawdry  and  lumbering  heap  of  broker’s  furniture— mere 
Moorfields  finerj’.  His  walls  are  of  interminable  length, 
and  his  towers  every  one  a  Babel.  Domes  with  him  are  at 
a  discount,  and  colonnades  fairly  go  begging.  His  rocks  are 
of  the  most  approved  fashion — his  trees  of  the  newest  cut ; 
sweeping  lawns  of  miles  in  extent,  ‘  neat,  trimly  dressed,’ 
lead  up  to  a  mountain  floating  in  the  skiey  distance.  But 
when  you  have  se<»n  one,  you  have  seen  all ;  it  is  teasing  like 
the  ever-shifting  monotony  of  those  toy  prints,  the  ‘  My- 
rioramas,’  where  the  eye  is  tantalized  by  an  endless  variety 
of  repetition.  His  structures  are  like  an  Egyptian  temple 
seen  through  a  prism— or  a  kaleidoscope  of  architectural  de¬ 
tails  ;  the  toy  is  perpetually  presenting  some  new  version  of 
the  old  story  ;  and  Mr  Martin  may,  with  the  same  facility, 
go  on  painting  new  pictures  to  all  eternity.  It  is  a  glut  -  (»f 
the  stupendous — a  nausea  of  the  gorgeous.  If  this  is  the 
pn  lise  Mr  Martin’s  admirers  want,  let  them  have  more. 
There  are  his  infernal  scenes,  where  rocks  of  carbon  and 
oceans  of  bitumen  take  the  j)lace  of  crystal  lakes,  trees  of 
beryl,  and  mountains  of  adamant.  A  little  black  or  wdiite 
figure  deteiTnines  the  saile  of  the  design,  and  a  ]Macada- 
mized  fragment  bei'omes  a  rock  of  enormous  magnitude. 
While  a  cornice  moulding  is  transformed  into  a  ‘  lustrous 
long  lU’cade’  some  miles  in  length.  This  juggle  of  art — this 
stage-trickery  is  about  as  ingenious  as  the  deception  of  the 
cosmoramas,  where,  in  a  peep-show,  you  see  through  a 
magnifying  glass  decent  coloured  prints  amplified  into  mi¬ 
serable  large  pictures.  Talk  of  St  Paul’s  and  St  Peter’s  to 
Mr  Martin’s  admirers  !  They  will  tell  you  that  colosseum 
domes  are  dumps  with  him  ;  the  Andes  and  Cotapaxe  mole¬ 
hills  ;  and^aloes  plentiful  as  daisies.  The  pyramids  serve  him 
for  buttresses,  and  a  whole  Egyjdian  temjde  is  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  door-WTiy.  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  in  their  ‘  high 
and  palmy  state,’  are  not  large  enough  for  porticoes,  and  the 
forest  of  I^ebanoii  is  but  a  shrubbery.  ‘  Ossa’  is  indeed  ‘  a 
wart,’  and  he  may  wear  Mont  Blanc  on  his  finger  for  a 
diamond  ring!  If  eccentricity  be  originality,  novelty,  in¬ 
vention,  quantity,  sublimity — then  is  Mr  Martin  the  great¬ 
est  iminter  that  ever  lived.  Burke  lays  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  ‘  designs  which  are  vast  only  by  their  dimensions 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and  low  imagination.’ 
W'ith  Mr  Martin’s  colouring  and  effects  su{>eradded,  wdiat 
would  he  say  ?  W\)uld  the  same  authority,  had  he  lived  in 
this  day,  have  called  Mr  Irving  the  best  of  ju'eachers,  or  Mr 
C.  Phillips  the  greatest  of  orators  ?  W^e  think  not,  any 
more  than  he  would  have  allowed  Mr  IVIartin  to  be  the 
greatest  of  painters.  ” 

So  much  for  IVIr  Martin,  who  has  almost  made  us  for¬ 
get  the  Souvf7nr,  The  next  embellishment  is — X. 
“  Childe  Harold  and  lanthe,”  ]»ainted  by  W\*stall,  en¬ 
graved  by  Portbury.  This  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
b<M)k.  W^estall  must  be  a  regular  dunce  at  times.  This 
illustration  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  com]Kinion  to  that 
horrid  one  of  his  in  this  year’s  Souvenir,  entitled,  “  She 
'  never  told  her  love.”  He  has  painted  Byron  like  a  col- 
i  lege  lad,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  divinity  student;  and 
?  lanthe  is  like  his  landlady’s  daughter,  Avho,  w’e  have  no 
I  doubt,  lives  in  South  College  Street,  up  at  least  two  pair 
i  of  stairs.  Then  the  jauii*  girl,  in  consequence  of  a  blun- 
I  del*  in  the  lure-shortening,  has  got  a  club  foot  ;  and,  al- 
I  t<»gether,  the  productitui  would  <lo  no  credit  to  a  chiM’s 
I  sixpenny  book.  The  a  liui>sion  of  such  an  cinbcUiahment 


is  the  only  deviation  from  his  correct  taste  of  which 
can  accuse  Alaric  Wyatts. — XI.  “  The  Brigand’s  Cave” 
painted  by  L  wins,  engraved  by  Charles  Rolls.  AVe 
much  pleased  with  this  painting.  It  is  well  grouped,  and 
the  light  and  shade  are  finely  managed. — XII.  “  Xhe 
Sisters  of  Scio,”  painted  by  A.  Phalippon  (a  foreign  art¬ 
ist),  engraved  by  Henry  Rolls.  This  is  the  last,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  engravings  in  the  volume. 
There  is  a  beautiful  simidicity  in  the  design,  and  a  great 
deal  of  calm  power  in  the  execution.  The  plate  repre¬ 
sents  two  Greek  girls  seated  on  a  rocky  coast,  and  evi, 
dently  in  the  very  depth  of  grief.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  liid  in  the  lap  of  the  other,  who  looks  down  upon  her, 
but  is  yet  unable  to  offer  any  consolation.  The  tale  of 
woe  and  desolation  comes  home  at  once  to  the  heart. 
Every  thing  has  perished — their  homes — their  country— 
their  kindred  1  The  sea  breaks  at  their  feet,  hut  in  their 
despair  they  could  silently  lock  themselves  in  each  other's 
anus,  and  wait  till  its  waters  flowed  over  them.  AVe 
should  like  much  to  see  more  of  Phalippon’s  produc¬ 
tions  ;  he  is  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  Neto  Ycafs  Gift  and  Juvenile  Souvenir,  which 
is  edited  by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts,  there  are  eleven  illustra¬ 
tions,  ten  of  which  are  exceedingly  good,  though  of  course 
inferior  to  those  in  the  Souvenir,  They  are  called  (though 
we  think  some  of  the  appellations  misnomers)  “  Little 
Flora,” — “  Children  in  an  Armoury,” — “  Toinette,”— 
“  Blind  Willie  and  his  Sister,” — “  The  Broken  Pitcher,” 
— “  The  Thunder  Storm,” — “  French  and  English,” — 
“  Amy  and  her  Dog,” — “  Visit  to  Grandmamma,” — and 
“  Idttie  Goody  Tw'o  Shoes.”  The  eleventh  illustration, 
— “  The  Cottage  Door,” — is  by  that  unfortunate  man 
Westall,  and  very  poor  it  is.  Some  of  the  literary  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  nice  little  volume  are  very  pretty.  As 
w^e  possess,  how^ever,  the  only  copy  in  Edinburgh,  we 
shall  not  yet  speak  of  them  in  detail.  One,  how  ever,  we 
shall  quote,  w'hich  is  full  of  simple  and  natural  leeling. 
It  is  a  poem  by  Miss  Mary  Howitt : 

THE  COTTAGE  DOOR. 

“  ‘  Sweet  Ellen  More,’  said  I,  ‘  come  forth 
Beneath  the  sunny  sky ; 

Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone. 

With  such  an  anxious  eye  ? 

What  is  it,  child,  that  aileth  you  ?’ 

And  thus  she  made  reply : 

“  ‘  The  fields  are  green,  the  skies  are  bright. 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 

And  among  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 
Far  flies  the  honey-bee  ; 

And  the  lark  hath  sung  since  morning  prime, 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

“  ‘  Yet  not  for  this  shall  I  go  forth 
On  the  open  hills  to  jday; 

There's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 
Would  tempt  me  hence  to  stray  ; — 

I  w'ould  not  leave  our  Cottage  Door 
For  a  thousand  flowers  to-day  !’ 

“  ‘  And  why?’  said  I ;  ‘  what  is  there  here 
Beside  your  Cottage  Door, 

To  make  a  merry  girl  like  you 
Thus  idly  stand  to  pore  ? 

There  is  a  mystery  in  this  thing,— 

Now  tell  me,  Ellen  More  ?’ 

“  The  fair  girl  look’d  into  my  face, 

With  her  dark  and  serious  eye : 

Silently  awhile  she  look’d, 

Then  heaved  a  quiet  sigh ; 

And,  wdth  a  half-reluctant  w’ill, 

Again  she  made  reply  : 

“  ‘  Tin  •ee  years  ago,  unknowTi  to  us, 

When  the  nuts  w’ere  on  the  tree. 

Even  in  the  pleasant  harvest-time. 

My  brother  w  ent  to  sea ; 

\\  ithout  a  w’ord  to  sea  he  w'eiit. 

And  a  sorrowful  house  were  we. 
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<t  *  That  Avinter  Avas  a  Aveary  time, 

A  loiii?,  time  of  Av^oe  ; 

For  Ave  kncAV  not  in  Avhat  ship  he  Siiil’d, 

And  AV’e  sought  in  vain  to  know ; 

And  night  and  day  the  loud,  loud  Avind 
Seem’d  eAXTinore  to  bloAv. 

«  <  My  mother  lay  upon  her  bed. 

And  her  heavy  hejirt  Avas  toss’d 
With  dismal  thoughts  of  storm  and  wreck 
Upon  some  savage  coast ; 

But  morn  and  cA^e  Ave  pray’d  to  God 
That  he  might  not  be  lost. 

“  ‘  And  Avhen  the  pleasant  spring  came  on. 

And  again  the  fields  Avere  green, 

He  sent  a  letter  full  of  news 
Of  the  Avonders  he  had  seen  ; 

Praying  us  to  think  him  loving  still, 

As  he  had  ever  been. 

‘  The  tidings  that  came  next  Avere  from 
A  sailor  old  and  grey, 

Who  saAV  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 
In  the  harbour  of  Bombay  ; 

But  he  said  my  brother  pined  for  home, 

And  wish’d  he  Avere  aAvay. 

“  ‘  Again  he  AA^’rote  a  letter  long. 

Without  a  Av’ord  of  gloom  ; 

And  soon,  and  A’ery  soon,  he  said. 

He  should  again  come  home  :  — 

I  watch’d  as  now,  beside  the  door. 

And  yet  he  did  not  come  ! 

“  ‘  I  Avatch’d  and  AA^atch’d,  but  knew  not  then. 

It  Avould  be  all  in  A7un ; 

For  A’cry  sick  he  lay  the  Avhile 
In  a  hospital  in  Spain. 

Ah,  me  1  I  fear  my  brother  dear 
Will  ne’er  come  home  again  ! 

“  ‘  And  noAv  I  Avatch— for  Ave  hav$  heard 
That  he  is  on  his  Avay, 

And  the  letter  said,  in  very  truth, 

He  Avould  be  here  to-day. 

Oh  !  there’s  not  a  bird  that  singeth  noAV 
Would  teinj)t  me  hence  aAvay  I’ 

“  That  self  -same  eA^e  I  Avander’d  doAVii 
Unto  the  busy  strand. 

Just  as  a  little  boat  came  in 
With  people  to  the  land. 

And  among  them  was  a  sailor  boy. 

Who  leap’d  upon  the  sand. 

“  I  knew  him  by  his  djirk  blue  eyes. 

And  by  his  features  fair; 

And  (HI  the  shore  he  gaily  sang 
A  simple  Scottish  air, — 

*  There’s  no  place  like  our  oavii  dear  Home 
To  be  met  with  any  Avhere  !’  ” 

Barry  Corn  Avail,  Mrs  Ilemans,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Thomas 
Bnngle,  Miss  JeAvsbury,  Mrs  Holland,  and  Mrs  Opie, 
also  among  the  contributors. 

haA’e  seen  only  three  of  the  embellishments  for 
^  c  Keepsoke,  but  these  three  are  highly  finished  and 
l^^^liful.  That  Avhich  Ave  admire  most  is  “  FVancis 
First  and  his  Sister,”  painted  by  Bonnington,  and  en- 
^*^^.'^^1  tkat  splendid  engraA'er  Charles  Heath.  We  could 
a  volume  upon  this  plate,  but  Ave  must  bridle  in  our 
usiasm  for  a  space.  In  a  different  style,  but  A'ery 
‘‘^^^^tfulalso,  is  “  The  C’astle  Hall”  by  I  ^esiie,  of  Avhich — 
^''ell  as  of  “  Zella”  by  Corbould,  that  love-lorn  but 
**fiful  damsel  alone  on  the  shore  of  the  Avild  ocean — 
*nore  anon,  for  Ave  cannot  do  them  justice  at  the  fag-end 
article. 


/c  on  Hoard  a  Man-of-  War ;  including  a  F'ull  Account 
7  Me  Battle  of  Navarino,  By  a  llritish  Seaman. 

wsgow.  Blackie,  Fullarton,  &  C(». 

W 

*•  ^^‘nounced  this  Avork  last  Saturday,  and  Ave  have 
^  r^ceiA'ed  one-half  of  it  iu  sheets,  but  too  late  in  the 


week  to  speak  of  its  merits.  It  seems,  lioweAer,  to  be 
AATitten  in  a  liA^ely  and  graphic  style,  and  to  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrative  sketches  of  the  character,  manners,  and 
habits  of  British  tars,  Avho  form  so  peculiar  and  interest¬ 
ing  a  class  of  the  community.  We  shall  return  to  the 
work  as  soon  as  we  receive  a  complete  copy  of  it,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  extract  the  following 

ANF.CnOTES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 

“  We  all  stood  in  silent  expectation  of  the  order  to  ‘  Fire  V 
and  as  Ave  were  at  this  time  nearly  under  the  heaA^y  batte¬ 
ries,  Ave  expected  directly  to  have  a  dose  of  the  pills  the 
Turks  had  been  preparing  for  us  these  ten  or  tAvelve  days 
past.  We  could  obserA'e  them  leaning  oA'er  their  guns,  and 
pointing  with  the  utmost  sang  froid  to  the  different  ships 
as  they  made  their  appearance.  The  flag-staff  they  had  on 
their  batteries  had  no  colours  mounted,  and  every  thing 
seemed  rather  to  betoken  an  amicable  feeling.  A  boat  push¬ 
ed  from  the  shore  with  a  Turkish  officer  on  board,  and  four 
men,  and  made  for  the  Asia,  that,  by’^  this  time,  was  clear 
of  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  a-head- 
of  us.  The  officer,  I  could  see,  Avent  aboard  of  the  Asia, 
but  did  not  stop  tAVO  minutes.  On  regaining  the  shore  he 
threw  his  turban  from  him,  and  ran  up  to  a  gateway  in 
the  fortress,  AAffiere  there  avj\s  a  croAA^d  of  people  Availing  his 
arrival.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  the  m/,//ag 
AA'aA’ed  on  the  battlements,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  sig¬ 
nal-gun  was  fired.  The  Av^ord  now  fieAV  along  the  decks, 

‘  Stand  to  your  guns  there,  fore  and  aft !’ — ‘  All  ready,  sir,’ 
Avas  the  immediate  reply',  as  the  captain  of  each  gun  stood 
with  the  laiiA’ard  of  the  lock  in  his  hand,  AV'aiting  to  hear 
the  AA'ord  ‘  Fire !’  This  AV'as  a  period  of  intense  excitement.  - 
A  dead  silence  jwcA'ailed,  and  ‘  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
for  a  time.’  All  the  Avhile  Ave  Avere  ‘drifting on  our  path,’  * 
and  now  AA'e  Avere  clear  of  the  guns  of  the  i»atteries,  and  . 
steering  alongside  of  the  Turkish  line.  The  Turks  likeAA'isc  * 
Avere  at  their  guns. 

“  The  boat  Avith  the  Turkish  officer,  Avhich  I  luid  seen» 
alongside  of  the  Asia  at  the  time  AV'e  passed  under  the 
forts,  Avas  sent  to  inform  the  Admiral  that  the  Gover  - 
nor  had  no  orders  from  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  alloAv  the  alliedi 
squadrons  to  enter  the  harbour.  The  Admiral’s  ansAvei-' 
Avas  said  to  be,  ‘  Tell  your  master  that  we  c;ome  not 
ceive  orders,  but  to  give  them  ;’  upon  Avhich  the  Turk  di-- 
r(*ctly  left  the  ship,  and  I  haA'e  related  Avhat  piissed  after* 
the  boat  touched  the  shore. 

“  About  the  same  time,  Sir  E.  Codrington,  Avilling,  i£ 
possible,  to  bring  things  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  sent 
his  boat  to  the  Egyptian  Admiral’s  ship,  Avith  instructions, 
that  if  he  did  not  fire  upon  any  of  the  allied  flags,  not  a 
shot  should  be  fired  at  him.  Mr  Mitchell,  the  pilot  of  the 
Asia,  having  reached  the  ship,  delivenni  his  mess«ig(»,  and, 
having  a  flcig  of  truce,  considered  himself  and  the  boat’s  creAV 
as  safe  ;  but,  as  the  boat  Avas  leaving  the  ship,  Mr  Mitchell 
Avas  shot,  Avhile  sitting  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  and 
dropt  into  the  arms  of  the  man  Avho  pulled  the  stroke  oar. 
One  of  the  men  held  up  the  flag  as  high  as  he  could  Avitlr 
one  hand,  pointiMl  to  it  with  the  other,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  their  firing  on  it.  He  received  no  other  ansAver 
than  another  v(dley  of  small  shot,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  had  no¬ 
effect.  They  pulled  for  the  Asia,  and,  immediattdy  on  reach¬ 
ing  it,  a  most  tremendous  broadside  Avas  poured  into  the 
Egyptian  Admiral’s  ship,  that  made  her  reel  again.  The 
French  and  Russians  had  not  yet  reacdied  their  stations,  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  having  nearly'  died  away ;  but,  see¬ 
ing  the  Asia  commence  the  firing,  they' attacked  the  forts  as 
they'  passed  them  ;  and,  as  they  proceeded,  they  eiigjiged  the 
triple  line  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  con¬ 
sisting  of  their  frigates  and  shnqis  of  Avar,  some  of  which 
frigates  carried  64  guns. 

“  Tom  and  I  Avere  just  making  our  Avay  doAvn  from  the 
fore  top-sail  yard,  when  the  enemy’s  guns  opened  upon  us. 
Morfiet,  grasping  iny'  hand,  exclaimed,  ‘  Don’t  forget  Tom 
Morfiet,  M.  FareAvell ! — to  your  gun  !  to  your  gun ! '  and, 
so  saying,  he  jumped  down  on  the  main  deck,  Avhere  he  aa'jis 
quartered,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  Avay  to  the  lower 
deck,  and  took  my  place  at  the  gun.  Lieutenant  Broke 
drew  his  SAVord,  and  told  us  not  to  fire  till  ordered.  ‘  Foiut 
your  guns  sure,  men,’  said  he,  ‘  and  make  every  shot  tell— 
that’s  the  Avay  to  show  them  British  play  !’  IlenowthreAV 
aAA'ay  his  hat  on  the  deck,  and  told  us  to  give  the  Turks 
three  chiicrs,  Avhich  AV'e  did  Avith  all  our  heart.  Then  cry*- 
ing  out,  ‘  Stand  deal’  of  the  guns,’  he  gave  the  Avord  ‘  Fire  !’ 
and  immediately  the  Avhole  tier  (d’  guns  Avas  discharged, 
with  teiTific  effect,  into  the  side  of  the  Turkish  Admiral’s 
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ship,  that  lay  abreast  of  us.  After  this,  it  was  ‘  Fire  away, 
my  bojrs,  as  hard  as  you  can  !*  The  first  man  that  I  saw 
killed  in  our  vessel  was  a  marine ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
received  five  or  six  rounds  from  the  enemy.  He  was  close 
beside  me.  I  had  taken  the  spunge  out  of  his  hand,  and,  on 
turning  round,  saw  him  at  my  feet,  with  his  head  fairly  se¬ 
vered  from  his  body,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife. 
My  messmate,  Lee,  drew  the  corpse  out  from  the  tracks  of 
the  guns,  and  hauled  it  into  midships,  under  the  after  lad¬ 
der.  The  firing  continued  incessant,  accompanied  occasion¬ 
ally  by  loud  cheers,  which  were  not  drowned  even  in  the 
roar  of  the  artillery ;  but,  distincter  than  these,  could  be 
heard  the  dismal  shrieks  of  the  sufferers,  that  sounded  like 
death-knells  in  the  ear,  or  like  the  cry  of  war-fiends  over 
their  carnage. 

“  The  battle  at  this  time  was  raging  with  the  most  re¬ 
lentless  fury;  vessel  after  vessel  was  catching  fire;  and, 
when  they  blew  up,  they  shook  our  ship  to  its  very  kelson. 
We  sustained  a  most  galling  fire  from  the  two  line-of-battle 
ships  abreast  of  us,  which  kept  playing  upon  us  till  they 
were  totally  disabled,  by  having  all  their  masts  shot  away, 
and  whole  planks  tore  out  of  their  sides,  by  the  enormous 
discharge  of  metal  from  our  guns.  We  were  ordered  to 
only  double-shot  the  guns,  but,  in  this  particular,  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  disobey  orders ;  for,  after  the  first  five  or  six  rounds, 

I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  gun  I  was  at  was  regularly 
charged  with  two  321b.  shot  and  a  321b.  grape ;  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  canister  crammed  above  all.  On  being 
checked  by  the  officer  for  overcharging,  one  of  the  men  re¬ 
plied,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  and  dirt  from  his  eyes,  that  he 
liked  to  give  them  a  speciment  of  all  onv  pills.  In  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  that  was  right  a-beam  of  us,  there  was  a  great 
stout  fellow  of  a  Turk,  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  working  a 
gun  in  the  port  nearly  opposite  ours,  and,  as  he  was  vei^y 
dexterous,  he  was  doing  us  a  deal  of  mischief.  One  of  the 
marines,  observing  this,  levelled  his  musket,  and  shot  our 
bulky  antagonist  through  the  head,  who  dropt  back,  and 
hung  out  of  the  port,  head  downwards,  but  was  soon  pitched 
overboard  by  the  one  that  took  his  place. 

“  From  the  effect  every  shot  had  on  the  finely-painted 
sides  of  the  Moslem  vessels,  we  expected  them  to  strike 
speedily,  and  many  were  the  enquiries  whether  they  had 
‘  doused  the  moon  and  stars  yet  T  but  the  Turks  were  re¬ 
solute,  and  not  one  of  them  stinick  colours  during  the  en¬ 
gagement.  ‘  Pelt  away,  my  beauties,'  cried  the  captain  of 
our  gun,  a  young  Irish  lad,  and  a  capital  marksman  ;  ‘  if 
they  don't  strike,  we'll  strike  for  them.'" 

A  Selection  from  different  Authors,  on  Religious  Subjects. 

London.  Hatchard  &  Son. 

We  love  sometimes  to  retire  to  our  own  chamber,  to 
commune  with  our  thoughts  and  be  still ;  and,  at  such 
moments,  we  love  to  have  a  book  in  our  hand  like  that 
now  before  us.  Its  contents  are  classed  under  the  followins: 
heads  : — On  Afflictions — Absence  of  Friends — Humility 
— Confirmation — Evidences  of  Christianity — Submission 
and  Contentment — Charity  and  Gentleness — Love  of 
God — Intercession — Happiness — The  Sabbath — Enthu¬ 
siasm  and  Superstition — Faith.  Here  we  have  poor 
Cowper,  breathing  his  pensive  pious  thoughts  to  his  ami¬ 
able  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh  ;  the  learned  and  amiable  Mrs 
Carter  ;  the  meek  and  elegant  Miss  Bowdler ;  Dr  Beat- 
tie  ;  Mrs  Trimmer  ;  Hugh  Blair  ;  Mrs  Hannah  More ; 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  enlisted  themselves  on  the 
side  of  truth,  and  devoted  their  talents  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  From 
the  mild  spirit  which  breathes  through  this  volume,  we 
should  guess  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  gentle  lady’s  lei¬ 
sure  hours.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  females  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  cast  of  mind,  and  to  such  we  recommend  it. 

FINE  ARTS. 

MR  MARSHALL’S  EXHIBITION,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
A  PASSAGE  IN  BURNS— THOM’S  STATUES— FOR¬ 
REST’S  STATUES— GREENSHIELD’S  JOLLY  BEG¬ 
GARS. 

This  is  too  much.  Our  self-taught  artists,  with  their 
represenutious  of  low  life,  are  getting  rather  too  niune-  , 


rous  upon  our  hands,  and  some  check  must  be  given  to 
their  increase — a  duty  which  will  be  best  performed  by 
exposing,  in  the  first  place,  the  sources  of  their  popu. 
larity. 

Tlie  number  of  individuals  in  this  country  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  art,  or  even  any  sense  of  its  beauties 
is  very  limited.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  gi’eater  dnlness  of  our  senses, 
or  the  grosser  medium  through  which  the  impressions  of 
external  nature  are  conveyed  to  them.  It  was,  of  course, 
to  be  expected,  that  art  should  spring  up  and  ripen  most 
rapidly  in  the  more  gcniiil  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy  • 
hut  the  experience  of  nations  in  the  same  latitude  with 
ourselves,  and  tlie  success  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen, 
have  shown  that  the  jilant  is  hardy’  enough  to  llourish  even 
here.  The  cause  of  our  less-cultivated  taste  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  bias  which  circumstances  have  given  to 
the  developement  of  the  national  mind.  The  barbarous 
state  of  the  community’,  w’hen  literature  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Reformation, — the  constant  succession  of 
theological  and  political  discussions  since,  necessarily  tend¬ 
ed  to  give  an  undue  prejmnderance  to  the  growth  of  those 
intellectual  and  imaginative  faculties,  'which  embody  them¬ 
selves  most  fitly^  in  w’ords.  This  tendency’’ was  strength¬ 
ened  and  confirmed  by  the  want  of  works  of  art,  which 
might,  by’  their  very’  presence,  have  awakened  a  love  for 
their  excellences,  and  a  'wish  to  produce  something  of  the 
kind.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  while,  in  the  se¬ 
verer  labours  of  science,  we  stand  rather  before  than  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  while  'we  can  boast  of  ora¬ 
tors  and  poets  equal  to  those  of  any’  nation,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Fine  Arts  w’e  are  far  behind.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  artists  w’liich  this  country  has  produced,  but 
of  the  national  feeling  towards  art.  There  is  a  coldness 
— an  iinsusceptibility  to  its  charms — lingering  like  a  last 
relic  of  barbarism,  amid  all  our  refinement. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  wide  statement ;  and 
'we  know’  that,  in  descending  from  the  imposing  annun¬ 
ciation  of  general  principles  to  the  comparative  littleness 
of  a  specific  instance,  we  immediately’^  lay  ourselves  open 
to  cavil.  We  must,  how^ever,  run  the  risk,  for  w’e  should 
otherwise  perforin  only  half  our  task.  We  have  to  add, 
then,  in  more  direct  and  specific  terms,  that  the  noise 
m.ade  at  present  about  the  Fine  Arts,  although  it  is  a  noise 
made  more  by’  the  press  than  by’  the  country’  at  large,  only 
proves  how  little  the  subject  is  understood.  It  is  much 
talk,  and  little  meaning ; — it  is  the  incessant  chattering 
of  an  ignorant  person,  serving  but  to  show  the  extent  ot 
his  ignorance  ; — it  is  the  sound  of  a  barrel,  loud  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  emptiness.  Painting  and  Sculpture  address 
themselves  to  the  mind  and  heart  through  the  medium  ot 
the  ey’c  ;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  them  aright,  we  must 
begin  with  the  education  of  that  organ.  All  the  rules 
and  principles  of  both  arts,  no  doubt,  rest  on  and  proceed 
from  just  and  refined  feeling,  being  without  it  but  einpt) 
words.  Just  and  refined  feeling,  how’ever,  is  always  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  sound  taste,  and  is  very’  ditfereiit  from  quick 
anil  way  wal’d  emotion,  or  mere  natural  susceptihikt}* 
With  few  exceptions,  they^  who  undertake  to  criticise 
paintings  and  statuary’,  are  but  little  conversant  w’itlnvoik^ 
of  art.  They’  are  many’  of  them  men  of  talent,  hut  their 
notions,  when  they  have  any  more  solid  than  the  vagm 
and  transient  thoughts  aw’akened  in  them  by  contenqda- 
ting  a  work  of  art,  are  the  fruit  of  reading,  not  ot  expe¬ 
rience  and  examination.  There  is  a  hollowness,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  they’  write  ;  and  the  greater  energy  w  ith  whid 
they  express  themselves — the  more  vivacious  their  tancVi 
and  the  more  cupahle  they  arc  of  adorning  their  comnu»n 
jdaces, — the  more  they  mislead  their  readers.  hen  w 
thus  take  into  consideration  the  wide-spread  ignoram* 
matters  of  art,  ainl  the  insntficiency  of  those  wlm  t  nn^ 
to  remove  it,  we  shall  cease  to  w’onder  at  the  ermh* 
unsatisfactory’  notions  on  the  subject  that  are  . 
among  us.  It  is  the  old  parable  of  the  blind  leading, 
blind.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  >vhol<J  lal*^  > 
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but  in  a  more  esjMjcial  manner,  we  regi'et  to  say,  to  Scot- 

given  this  sketch  (however  superficial  and  in¬ 
complete)  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  art, 
it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  tl*ace  the  rise  and 
nrogress  of  the  evil  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  outset,  and 
ivhich  we  would  fain  cure.  We  doubt  not  our  readers 
will  remember  to  have  heard  during  the  hist  three  yeai’s, 
from  time  to  time,  of  wonderful  productions  of  unaided 

gj^ius _ works  of  self-taught  sculptors.  There  were, 

among  others,  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  of  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  of  the  King  ;  and  that  huge,  goggle-eyed  monster 
on  the  top  of  Melville’s  monument  belongs  to  this  class, 
hut  as  Jill  of  these  have  excited  their  nine  days’  wonder, 
anti  already  passed  from  the  memory  of  man,  we  feel  no 
inclination  to  recall  them  from  oblivion.  We  shall  rather 
take  up  our  tale  with  Thom’s  statues.  Notwithstanding 
the  concourse  of  people  who  crowded  to  see  them,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  sane  person  ever  pretended  to  call  them 
works  of  art,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
workman’s  story  had  reached  Edinburgh  before  him.  He 
was  said  to  be  a  young  man,  who,  without  any  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  our  Scottish  peasantry, — 
without  having  seen  any  finer  specimen  of  sculpture  than 
the  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  “  keepeth  watch  and 
ward”  over  the  “  Back  of  the  Isle  ”  in  the  ancient  burgh 
of  Ayr,  at  the  sole  suggestion  of  his  own  fancy,  and  with 
no  better  implements  than  the  tools  of  a  common  mason, 
had  embodied,  in  the  first  materials  that  came  to  hand, 
one  of  the  most  genial  creations  of  Burns.  There  was 
something  of  romance  in  this  story  that  awakened  curio¬ 
sity  ;  and  all  who  visited  the  works  of  the  untaught  ge¬ 
nius,  confessed  that  they  were  replete  with  feeling  and 
character,  and  displayed  (when  his  w’ant  of  all  instruction, 
and  even  of  the  common  mechanical  aids,  were  taken  into 
consideration)  a  wonderful  eye  for  form.  Still  they  were 
but  sculpture  in  its  infancy — the  first  abortive  efiorts  of 
unaided  genius — indications  of  capability  not  yet  matured 
into  power,  and  without  any  claims  to  a  place  among  the 
products  of  an  art  which  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  every  professor  of  which  is  anxious  to  be  en¬ 
riched  and  strengthened  by  the  experience  of  the  genius 
which  has  preceded  him.  They  wanted  not  only  the  me¬ 
chanical  dexterity,  but  the  high  and  refined  feeling  which 
the  pursuit  of  art  engenders.  It  is  most  probable  that  ; 
the  great  mass  of  visitors,  standing  on  the  same  level  with 
the  sculptor,  were  attracted  by  merits  of  that  broad  kind 
which  speaks  to  all,  w'hile  the  deficiencies  were  such  as 
they  could  not  feel.  But  to  those  who  understood  the 
matter,  it  appeared  hut  as  a  promise  of  what  might  yet 
be,  and  which  could  he  attained  only  by  the  rejection  of 
much  which  the  vulgar  counted  beauties,  but  which,  in 
the  eye  of  taste,  were  defects.  INlr  Thom’s  success  laid 
two  courses  open  to  his  choice.  He  might  endeavour  to 
karri  that  art,  for  w  hich  lie  had  shown  such  capacity ;  or 
he  might  content  himself  w  ith  remaining  what  he  was, 
and  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  He  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  latter,  and  Tv^e  have  no  right  to  quarrel  >vith 
his  choice.  There,  however,  we  leave  him,  and  proceed 
to  notice  the  effects  of  his  success  upon  others. 

hast  'Week,  we  attended  a  private  exhibition  of  Mr  Mar¬ 
shall’s  statuary.  It  consists  of  three  figures,  intended  to 
J’^present  the  party  described  in  Burns’s  song — “  Willie 
rewed  a  peck  o’  maut.”  Mr  Marshall  is  a  marble-cutter 
m  this  city,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  already  executed 
one  or  two  busts,  which  have  met  with  approbation.  It 
evident,  from  the  figures  which  he  is  now  exhibiting, 

J  at  he  is  not  similarly  circumstanced  with  Thom, — in 
^  finish  of  their  faces  and  hands,  we  recognish  a  man 
^  0  has  some  notion  of  art.  In  attempting,  however,  to 
with  the  AjTshire  sculjitor,  and  to  attract  the  public 
J  ^  ^^iinilar  exhibition,  he  has  retrograded.  Thom  is  a  | 
IJI^n  whose  unassisted  talent  has  produced  something  ; 
is  Wonderful,  chiefly  l>ecause  his  talent  was  unassist-  i 
’  ^larshall  is  a  man  posi^eesed  of  all  the  advantages  | 


that  Thom  wanted,  and  yet  he  produces,  after  all,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  class.  All  the  objections  that  can  be 
brought  against  Thom’s  works  tell  against  Marshall’s, 
whilst  none  of  the  apologies  tell  for  them.  Although  we 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  three  jolly  companions  show 
their  designer  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  a  happy 
knack  at  catching  a  likeness,  and  some  power  of  expression, 
we  must  inevitably  blame  one,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
it.  W  e  blame  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  simply  humorous — for  many  fine  statues  of 
Silenus,  Fauns,  &c.  show  how  capable  sculpture  is  of  ex¬ 
pressing  some  kinds  of  humour — but  because  it  ties  him 
down  to  the  exact  representation  of  a  certain  homely  form 
and  costume,  which  are  gratifying  to  the  eye  neither  in 
themselves  nor  by  association.  Similar  subjects  have  been 
successfully  treated  in  painting ;  but  that  is  because  paint¬ 
ing  admits  of  aiTangements  of  colour,  which  present  a 
medium  of  beauty  for  the  conveyance  of  the  story,  that 
atones  for  the  deficiencies  of  form.  But  the  abstract 
character  of  sculpture  affords  no  such  compensation  for 
vulgarity  and  meanness.  Form  is  its  sole  medium  for 
the  expression  of  beauty  or  dignity,  and  the  choice  of  a 
form,  incapable  of  receiving  this  expression,  excludes  the 
work  from  the  domains  of  art.  We  blame  Air  Alarshall, 
in  the  next  place,  for  his  treatment  of  the  subject  ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  Thom,  who  knew  nothing  of  sculpture,  wan 
pardonable  for  forming  two  isolated  statues,  and  thinking 
that  placing  them  side  by  side  was  grouping  them,  Alar- 
shall  has  no  such  apology. 

The  aspirants  in  this  new  line  of  art  succeed  each  idlier 
I  like  the  shadowy  lineage  of  Banquo,  and  threaten  to  he  as 
interminable.  To  Tam  O’Shanter,  and  Willie  of  ale¬ 
brewing  memory,  Air  Greenshields,  a  common  stone-ma¬ 
son,  threatens  to  add  the  whole  clan  of  the  Jolly  Beggars. 
He  thus  lays  himself  open  to  the  strictures  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  on  Air  Thom  and  Air  Alarshall,  'with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  remark,  that  the  number  of  figures,  and  the  space 
they  must  necessarily  occupy,  will  place  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  level  with  a  wax-work  exhibition.  Not 
having  seen  any  of  the  figures  ourselves,  we  shall  give  an 
extract  from  a  description  of  them  which  has  ap|)eared  in 
some  of  the  newspapers,  as  an  apt,  though  melancholy, 
specimen  of  the  criticid  talents  of  a  certain  class  of  ivri- 
ters  : 

“  Four  only  of  the  gi'‘oup  are  nearly  finished.  These  are 
the  old  soldier  and  his  doxy,  'whom  the  poet  describes  in  the 
second  stanza  of  the  cantata,  large  as  life  ;  and  to  each  € 
whom  the  sculptor  has  most  snccessfully  given  that  lecher-- 
ously  amorous  fixedness  of  desire^ — as 

‘His  doxy  lay  within  his  ai’ni, 

Wi’  usquebae  an’  blankets  warm. 

She  bliiiket  on  her  sodger.’ 

To  the  ‘  too::ie  drab  ’  he  has  given  a  limb  and  foot  that 
might  indeed  be  models  for  a  V^enus.  The  old  war-worn 
son  of  Alars  every  person  will  think  he  has  formerly  seen, 
although  the  sculptor  has  given  him  neither  wooden  arm 
nor  leg  ;  at  any  rate,  as  these  expletives  are  used  only  for 
travelling,  at  least  one  of  them,  they  are  now  very  jiroperly 
laid  aside  as  incumbrances.  A  wooden  arm  must  la?  taken, 
as  the  jioet  intended  it,  for  a  poetical  liberty,  lioth  counte¬ 
nances  contain  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Scottish  features. 
The  next  of  the  group  is  the  ‘  raucle  carlin,’  the  widijw  of 
.lohn  Highlandmaii,  (h^scribed  in  the  fourth  recitativo  ol 
the  poem,  the  object  for  whom  poor  ‘  TweiKlle-dee  ’  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  with  the  life  out  ot  the  hands  ol  the  ‘  sturdy 
Caird.’  This  is  a  figure  altogether  Scottish,  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  uith  a  noble  face  of  brass,  ‘  unblushing  ’  indtyd  ; 
bold,  determined^^lcgahtly  set  upon  her  naked  feet,  with  a 
pair  ofhuggars  reaching  to  her  ankles,  and  a  patched  cloak 
desceiuLing  half  down  her  thigh.  She  has  evidently  a  coun¬ 
tenance  that  can  counterfeit  civility,  but  there  are  lurking 
traits  that  bespeak  her  a  thief  and  a  scold,  to  say  no  worse. 
Her  riv’al  lovers  are  only  so  far  blocked  as  to  be  indicative 
of  the  sculptor’s  design.  The  fourth  and  last  is  a  ‘  wight  o* 
Homer'o  aaft^  a  cai*e*Uefymg  blade  as  ever  Bacchus  listed** 
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This  is  a  highly^-finished  figure,  if  we  may  apply  the  epithet 
to  the  low  rascal,  with  his  low  profession.  He  stands  erect, 
in  a  singing  attitude,  his  mouth  more  than  half  open,  bawU 
ing  aloud, 

‘  Here’s  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets! 

Here’s  to  all  the  wandering  train  I 

Here’s  to  our  ragged  brats  and  collets  /’ 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  mirth-inspiring  bicker, 
which  has  lent  to  his  phiz  an  air  of  ridicule,  scoff,  and  raiU 
lery^  and  to  his  eye  a  *  tip  of  the  wink,'  which*  seems  to  be 
directed  to  his  *  twa  Deborahs,’  as  they  sit  on  each  side,  lis¬ 
tening  with  deep  satisfaction,  Mmpatient  for  the  chorus.’ 
His  dulcineas  are  only  in  model.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
largest  group  ever  attempted  by  any  sculptor, — nay,  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  the  largest  upon  record,  save  one.” 

These  are  thy  judges,  oh  Israel !  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  if  Mr  Greenshields’  works  express  but  one- 
half  of  what  is  here  attributed  to  them,  more  disgusting 
sins  against  good  taste  were  never  perpetrated.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  an  exposure  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  vulgarity  evinced  by  the  critic. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that,  being  ourselves  no  artists, 
we  have  not  been  influenced,  in  making  these  remarks,  by 
any  esprit  du  corps;  and,  that  we  are  not  animated  by 
personal  feelings,  we  trust  the  tone  of  our  article  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  establish.  We  only  wish  to  raise  our  voice 
against  a  senseless  and  tasteless  fashion  which  seems  to  be 
spreading.  We  think  the  cultivation  of  a  nation’s  taste  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  struggled  for,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  men  of  misdirected  talent.  Our 
object  is,  to  serve  the  artist  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  vocation, — and,  still  more, 
to  preserve  art  itself  “against  all  hands  deadly.” 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  VI. 

You  cannot,  in  happier  Edinburgh,  conceive  how  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  we  have  for  months  been  of  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  amusement.  Were  it  not  for  the  liveliness 
of  the  Journal,  even  Saturday  evenings  would  be  dull 
here,  although  of  old  consecrate  to  merriment,  if  not  to 
high  jinks.  The  gloomy  state  of  trade  is  partly  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  this ;  but  is  not  altogether  accountable  for  our 
sins  of  stupidity,  for,  in  busy  periods  of  trade  we  have  not 
time  to  be  amused,  although,  during  its  stagnation,  we  may 
lack  the  heart  to  laugh.  I  suspect  we  must,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  early  and  excellent  article  in  Blackwood,  put  it 
down  to  the  “  backwardness  of  the  season for,  when 
sunshine  has  sanctioned  any  show,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  turn  out  to  look  at  it.  Even  the 
Western  Cricket  Club  have  had  no  lack  of  fair  spectators 
to  “  rain  influence”  on  them,  when  they  had  no  rain  of 
another  kind, — a  somewhat  rare  circumstance.  They  are 
a  race,  I  think,  that  could  astonish  the  athletae  under 
the  especial  guardianship  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  or 
'even  those  of  the  Highland  Club.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  of  them  would  even  aspire  to  jducking  a 
laurel  from  the  crown  of  a  Six  Feet  Club  man.  They 
affect,  however,  a  modest  diffidence  in  not  challenging 
your  Edinburgh  Cricket  Club,  which  is  the  senior  of 
theirs;  but  they  are  not  the  less  sure  that  they  would  beat 
them,  and  allege  that  they  only  wait  a  challenge  for  fifty 
sovereigns  for  a  Kirk  o’  Shotts  “  Spring  Meeting !” 
Verb.  sap.  Some  of  them,  in  sober  seriousness,  are  burly 
fellows.  Is  it  not  a  curious  thing,  that  even  in  the  stern¬ 
est  and  most  stalwart  sports,  gentlemen  of  the  same  nerve 
and  muscle  always  are  over-matches  for  clowns  ?  Is  it 
iheir  tact  that  occasions  this  superiority,  or  is  it  that  a 
certain  delicacy  of  touch  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
measure  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  achieve  any 
purpose  ?  This  superiority  was  never  more  shown  than 
in  rowing  at  our  late  Regatta,  which  was  really  a  splendid 
affair,  and  more  than  enough  to  cancel  reproach  for  a 
month's  dulness.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  conceive 
that  there  could  be  a  finer  day  for  the  pui’pose;  and  it  berved 


to  increase  the  gay  appearance  of  the  Admiral’s  yacht  the 
many-coloured  dresses  of  the  rowing  clubs,  Corsa* 
and  others, — and  the  divers  hues  of  the  skiffs  they  propel 
led,  like  aiTows'up  the  arrowy  stream ;  and,  above  all,  the 
fifty  thousand  people  who  Avere  spectators  of  a  sight  so 
novel  here,  Avhere,  till  recently,  no  boat  save  the  deal 
house  one,  and  no  barge  except  a  dyer’s,  ever  were  seen 
above  our  bridges. 

The  dinner — for  dinner  was  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  course  after  five  hours  of  exertion  in  the  braciin^  air^ 
was  Avell  attended,  Avell  cooked,  Avell  eaten,  and,  if  ^ve 
may  judge  from  the  good-humour  of  the  speakers  at  it 
Avell  digested.  Mr  May,  the  croupier,  after  unwearied 
personal  exertions  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  dav 
opened  his  purse  with  a  noble  liberality  towards  establish! 
ing  such  a  holiday  annually.  His  cup  is  to  be  cidled 
“  The  Mayflower  Cup.”  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  “  the  Lord 
Provost’s”  also. 

It  is  well  such  manly  sports  are  in  fasliion.  The  in. 
fluence  of  the  money  prizes,  too,  on  our  seamen  (»u  the 
coast,  may  produce  a  skill  even  equal  to  that  of  the  real 
boatmen.  Already,  in  the  Cardross  ferrymen,  it  has. 
Equal  courage  they  never  Avanted.  Yet,  four  years  ago, 
after  roAving  aAvhile  at  Eton,  I  could  not  get  enough  sub- 
scribed  to  build  a  gig,  and  iioav  there  are  a  dozen  on  the 
Clyde.  Such  is  fashion. 

Amid  the  lack  of  amusement  of  Avhich  I  complain  in 
GlasgoAV,  we,  i.  e.  les  disemployes,  have  much  reason  to  be 

grateful  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  newsrooms _ the 

orientalists  and  occidentalists  ;  for  they  positively  vie  in 
soliciting  us  to  make  use  of  these  fine  apartments,  and  all 
their  library  conAeniences,  simply  for  the  honour  of  our 
presence.  Their  riAal  claims  split  the  city  into  two  fac¬ 
tions  ;  and  really  imj)artial  men  like  myself,  Avho  live,  as 
Avell  as  think,  inidAvay  between  their  extremes,  don’t  know 
well  hoAV  to  act.  I  fear,  hoAA’ever,  Ave  shall  fall  into  less 
demand ;  for  one  of  the  riA’al  houses  Avill  go  down — which 
I  need  hjirdly  say.  To  preserve  the  balance  of  jiower, 
the  best  scheme  1  haAe  heard  is,  to  turn  the  eastern  one 
into  a  theatre.  An  excellent  letter,  on  the  necessity  of 
liaA’ing  a  well-conducted  place  of  amusement  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  Avhich  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  has  drawn 
attention  to  this.  MeaiiAvhile  Seymour,  Avith  truly  as- 
tonishing  energy,  has,  in  a  feAA'  Aveeks,  transferred  the 
old  and  ugly  Riding  Scho(d,  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  toAA’ii,  into  a  “  Royal  Theatre,”  Avhich  he  opened  last 
Friday  Avith  Kean,  aa'Iio,  it  is  Avhispered,  is  his  ])artner 
in  this  iieAV  and  b(dd  speculation.  The  credit  of  great 
energy  in  oA'ercoming  difficulties  cannot  be  denied  to  Sey¬ 
mour.  His  Avisdom  in  placing  his  house  almost  out  ot 
toAvn  is  another  matter.  IIoAvever,  good  acting  drew  the 
citizens  of  London  eyen  to  Goodman’s  Fields,  and  may 
those  of  GlasgoAV  to  York  Street.  One  of  his  corps,  a 

I\Ir  M‘Carthy,  has  published  an  extraordinary’ example  ot 

Avhat  a  man,  evidently^  of  some  talent  in  composition,  will 
write  in  a  terrible  passion.  It  is  in  reply’^  to  a  biting  ar¬ 
ticle,  modelled  on  the  Acris  and  Cerberus  style  of  sprightly 
but  seA’ere  impartiality — using  the  actual  cautery  where 
the  sore  is  gangrenous — that  recently^  appean'd,  “  Ou 
Public  Amusements  of  Glasgow.”  The  Irishman  s  re¬ 
spond  is  as  curious  a  specimen  of  blackguardism  as  ever  was 
heard  in  “  the  liberties  of  Dublin.” 


THE  DRAMA. 

We  are  not  among  the  admirers  of  Madame  \e.4ii''* 
She  is  a  neat,  smart  chambermaid,  and  looks  very  nice  u» 
a  male  dress, — especially’  as  all  her  male  dresses  iw'e  juitc^ 
a  ravir  :  but  bey’ond  this,  AA’e  haye  little  praise  to  bestow* 
One  thing,  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  into  account,  t  ‘•'J 
time  is  telling  tJiles  upon  her.  They’  say  a  lady  s  Jig‘ 
a  delicate  subject;  but  Avith  })iiblic  characters,  smh 
]Madame  \T*stris,  Ave  do  not  feel  the  necessity  ot  htiu- 
over  and  aboA’e  scrujuihms.  The  lA)ndon  critics  (by  * 
by,  they  sometimes  atfect  to  sneer  at  the  iicotch  ciitu’ > 
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lioU‘»h,  with  owe  or  two  exceptions,  we  do  not  think  there 
s'a  regular  dramatic  critic  in  all  London  worthy  of  the 
name,)  the  London  critics,  we  say,  rave  about  the  elegance 
of  Vestris’  form,  and  the  beauty  of  her  features ;  nay,  it 
is  confessedly  uiion  these  that  a  good  deal  of  her  popular- 
’tv  depends.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  they 

may  hut  at  present,  sooth  to  say,  only  indiffer¬ 

ent  traces  of  them  remain.  AVe,  of  course,  grant  that 
Vestris  has  a  pretty  enough  little  figure,  and  that  her  eye 
is  soft  and  rather  intelligent ;  but  we  look  for  more  in  a 
star  so  long  held  up  to  us  as  of  the  first  magnitude.  Ves¬ 
tris  is  aware  of  this  ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  she  stuffs  herself  out,  and  paints  herself  up,  in  a  style 
ivliich  may  make  “  the  unskilful  laugh,  but  must  make 
the  judicious  grieve.”  Her  costume  altogether,  from  top 
to  toe,  from  her  highest  ringlet  to  the  point  of  her  shoe, 
is  as  nuich  a  piece  of  art  as  the  costume  of  a  wax  doll, 
fhe  great  test  of  a  fine  woman  is  to  see  lier  in  dishabille. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  Vestris  before  she 
had  made  her  morning  toilet !  Some  people  may  think  I 
this  is  not  legitimate  criticism,  but  they  are  wrong.  We 
wish  to  show  that  Vestris  is  altogether  a  piece  (»f  art, 
nursed  in  the  liot-bed  of  London,  and  that  they,  conse¬ 
quently,  who  look  for  the  free  fresh  graces  of  nature,  (and 
where  should  they  be  found,  if  not  in  woman  ?)  will  be 
woefully  disappointed.  There  is  a  total  want  of  heart 
about  her  style  of  acting,  which  continually  annoys  us. 
She  goes  through  her  parts  carelessly,  easily,  elegantly; 
but  she  never  utters  a  w’ord  that  she  seems  to  feel,  and 
coiise(|uently  they  slip  out  of  the  memories  of  her  audi¬ 
ence,  as  the  flickering  of  a  lambent  light  upon  a  dead 
wall.  She  does  well  enough  with  the  Londoners, — 
w’ho  see  every  thing  at  a  distance — who  are  thrown  in¬ 
to  convulsions  by  the  twist  of  Liston’s  nose,  and  wlio 
applaud  to  the  echo  all  the  Cockney  trash  about  a  blue 
bonnet  or  a  bit  of  tartan,  that  is  palmed  upon  them  as 
a  Scotch  song ;  but  here  we  look  closer  into  the  affair, 
— we  are  accustomed  to  cabinet  acting — to  the  quiet  deep 
humour  of  ^Murray,  or  the  refined  grace  of  Mrs  Siddons, 
and  w'e  consequently  cannot  get  into  raptures  with  Ves¬ 
tris’  immense  developement  a  posteriorly  (her  dress-maker 
knows  something  about  it,)  or  the  two  blotches  of  rouge 
upon  her  cheeks,  or  tho  very  peculiar  ruby  tint  of  her 
lips,  or  her  French  curls,  or  the  somewhat  remarkable 
expression  of  her  teeth.  Nevertheless,  as  we  said  before, 
she  is  a  smart  chambermaid,  and  a  dashing  enough  look¬ 
ing  manikin,  wdien  she  wears  breeches, — and  “  to  this 
conclusion  must  we  come,  Horatio.”  She  sings  also,  and 
sings  well  too ;  but  then  her  songs  lire  all  of  that  light, 
unimpressive  kind,  which  please  and  are  forgotten,  such 
as,  “  Love  was  once  a  little  boy,”  “  What  can  poor  maid¬ 
ens  do?”  “  Love  and  Reason,”  or  “  The  Banners  of  Blue,” 
the  words  of  which  are  pure  Cockney,  beginning — 

‘‘  Strike  up,  strike  up,  Scottish  minstrels  so  gay  !” 

Things  such  as  these  are  all  the  trifles  of  an  hour  ;  they 
come  as  shadows,  and  so  depart.  They  are  well  enougli 
in  their  way  ;  and  w'c  should  not  be  so  angry  with  them 
as  we  are,  were  it  not  that  people  make  so  mighty  a  fuss 
about  them,  whilst  it  is  our  humour  to  call  them  by 
their  right  names. 

^  estris  has  a  y'ounger  sister,  ycleped  Miss  Bartalozzi, 
rather  pleasant  to  the  eye,  being  a  tolerably  well-arranged 
piece  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  the  poor  girl  appears  to  be 
eaten  up  with  conceit  and  affectation.  Her  style  of  sing¬ 
ing  and  acting  is  as  if  she  were  conferring  the  greatest 
honour  in  the  world  on  the  audience ;  and  on  the  night 
nf  her  first  appearance,  because  there  was  a  slight  noise 
*11  the  house,  she  chose  to  take  the  pet  (pretty  dear  I)  and 
"ould  not  go  on,  forsooth,  with  her  part.  She  seems  to 
hink  herself  a  singer,  too,  but  she  squalls  abominably ; 
^nd  as  for  Jier  acting,  it  is  the  most  heartless  mummery 

ever  witnessed..  We  have  no  particular  desire,  there- 
to  see  a  great  deal  more  of  Madeunuselle  Bartalozzi ; 
^care  quite  willing  to  decline  any  farther  exertion  of  that 


amazing  condescension  which  she  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  show  towards  the  Scotch  puldk?- 

A  miscellaneous  remark  or  two.  Murray’s  dress  as 
Billy  Lackaday  is  “  quite  a  landscape.”  We  would  not 
give  the  patch  ^hind  for  any  money.  Stanley’s  tailor y 
in  “  Giovanni  m  London,”  is  the  completest  thing  of  the 
sort  we  have  seen.  His  Irishmany  in  the  ‘‘  Invincibles,” 
is  also  exquisite.  In  his  own  line  of  parts  he  may  go  a- 
starring  to  London  whenever  he  pleases ;  they  have  no¬ 
body  like  him  there.  But  he  would  be  a  terrible  loss  to 
us  were  he  to  leave  us.  Mrs  Stanley  played  Eugeniuy  in 
“  Sweethearts  and  Wives,”  the  other  evening,  very  sweet¬ 
ly  and  prettily.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  person  of  so 
much  good  sense  and  cleverness  as  she  is,  should  not  get 
the  better  of  a  taint  of  affectation  in  her  style  of  speaking, 
which  mars  every  thing  she  does.  Why  does  she  not  al¬ 
ways  talk  in  her  own  natural  tones,  without  clipping  and 
twisting  her  words  into  what  she  thinks  fine  English  ? — 
Williams  is  going  to  turn  out  but  a  poor  addition  to  the 
company:  but  McGregor,  who  has  returned  to  us  after 
some  years’  absence,  is  a  smart  fellow,  and  will  be  useful. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Taylor  shows  a  good  example  to 
the  supernumeraries  in  his  picturesque  manner  of  dress¬ 
ing  inferior  parts.  Mr  Larkin  is  not  a  first-rate  singer  ; 
— why  has  not  an  opportunity  been  given  us  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  Mr  Hart’s  voice  ? — Is  Miss  Fairbrother 
to  continue  to  dance  to  us  ?^ — Has  Mrs  Uenaud  no  claim 
to  be  put  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  ? 

©Ih  ©cvbcvus. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  NEGLECTED  WIFE. 

By  Mrs  Emburyy*  of  New  York. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  wdien  in  thine  eye  I  see 
Again  the  look  of  kindness  so  fondly  turn’d  on  me, 

]\Iy  heart  is  thrill’d  with  sudden  joy,  its  sorrows  are  forgot, 
And  all  unmark’d  the  clouds  that  now  have  gatlier'd  o’er 
our  lot. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  when  on  thy  briglitening  cheek 
I  see  the  glorious  smile  once  more  of  cheerful  fancies  speak, 
Oh  !  then,  Hope’s  siren  voice  awakes,  and  whispers  that 
the  hour 

Will  yet  arrive,  when  peace  sliall  shed  o’er  both  her  [»ity 
ing  power. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  whene’er  thy  soft  caress 
Is  proffer’d  in  the  gentle  hour  of  tranquil  tenderness. 

My  soul  o’erflows  with  gratitude,  love’s  pent-up  streams 
once  more. 

O’er  all  my  life’s  pale,  wither’d  flowers,  their  freshening 
influence  pour. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  I  know  thou  lov’st  me  not, 

I  know  thou’st  cursed  the  hour  when  first  my  shadow 
dimm’d  thy  lot ; 

I  know  thou’st  learn’d  to  look  almost  with  loathing  on 
my  face — 

But  may  not  years  of  deathless  love  those  bitter  thoughts 
erase  ? 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  may  not  the  perfect  truth. 

The  deep  devotion  of  a  soul  that  loves  thee  e’en  in  ruth. 
The  strong  affection  of  a  heart  that  lives  but  for  thy  sake. 
Within  thy  gentle  breast  at  length  some  kindlier  feelings 
w  ake  ? 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  oh  !  wilt  thou  ne’er  forget 
On  richer  dowers  and  fairer  brows  to  look  with  fond 
regret  ? 

♦  This  lady  is  considered  by  her  friends  in  the  United  States  as 
the  Mrs  Hemans  of  America.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  introduce  her  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Scottish  reader. 

Ldi  JLit*  dOUTt 
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Forgive  me  that  thou  canst  not  love;  and,  if  my  hope  is  j 
vain, 

May  Heaven,  in  pitying  mercy,  soon  unloose  thy  heavy  | 
chain ! 

SONG. 

Tuns—*'  Maggie  "Lauder^ 

By  Captain  Charles  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marines^ 

Though  Boreas  bauld,  that  carl  auld, 

Should  sough  a  surly  chorus ; 

And  Winter  fell  walk  out  himsel*, 

And  throw  his  mantle  o’er  us  ; 

Though  winds  blaw  drift  ad  own  the  lift, 

And  drive  hail-stanes  afore  ’em. 

While  you  an*  I  sit  snug  an’  dry. 

Let’s  push  about  the  jorum  ! 

Though  no  a  bird  can  now  be  heard 
Upon  the  leafless  timmer  ; 

Whate’er  betide,  the  ingle  side 
Can  mak’  the  winter  simmer ! 

Though  cauldrife  souls  hate  reeking  bowls, 

Wi*  faces  lang  an’  gloomy, 

While  here  we  tout  the  glasses  out. 

We  want  na’  fields  that’s  bloomy ! 

The  hie  hill  taps,  like  baxters’  baps, 

W  i’  snaw  are  white  an’  flowery  ; 

Skyte  down  the  lum,  the  hailstanes  come 
In  Winter’s  wildest  fury  ! 

Sharp  Johnny  Frost  wi’  barkynt  boast 
Maks  trav’lers  tramp  the  quicker ; 

Shou’d  he  cume  here  to  spoil  our  cheer. 

We’ll  drown  him  in  the  bicker ! 

Bess,  beet  the  fire — come  big  it  higher. 

Lest  cauld  s!  ou’d  mak  us  canker’d ; 

Be  this  our  hame,  my  dainty  dame, 

Sae,  fill  the  tither  tankard ! 

Wi’  guid  ait  cakes,  or  butter  bakes. 

And  routh  o’  whisky  toddy, 

Wha  daur  complain,  or  mak  a  mane, 

He’s  but  a  saulless  body  ! 


AN  EXTEMPORE  TO  BESSY. 

Let  puling  poets  vaunt  their  flame 
For  Mary  or  for  Fanny, 

My  heart  contains  one  only  name — 

A  name  more  deal*  than  any  ; 

And  if  you  ask  that  name  from  me, 

’Tis  not  Jane,  Anne,  nor  Jessie  ; 

It  is  a  name  woi*th  all  the  three, — 
What  could  it  be  but  Bessy  ? 

Gods  !  if  you  saw  her  hazel  eye. 

Her  teeth  like  rows  of  pearl. 

You’d  own,  I  guess,  with  many  a  sigh, 
That  she  might  match  an  earl ; 

And  if  you  saw  her  raven  hair. 

So  ringlety  and  tressy. 

I’ll  stake  my  honour  you  would  swear 
No  earl  could  match  with  Bessy. 

The  number  that  her  charms  have  slain 
Exceeds  my  computation ; 

I’m  sure  no  wonder  were  she  vain, 

For  she  has  thinn’d  the  nation ! 

Though  thousands  fell  at  Waterloo, 

At  Agincourt  and  Cressy, 

Those  thousands  would  seem  very  few, 
Beside  those  kill’d  by  Bessy. 

Yet  little  does  she  think,  1  ween, 

How  deeply  men  adore  her ; 


She  knows  not  that  she  walks  a  queen,  ^ 

With  slaves  bent  down  before  her ; 

She  is  not  given  to  idle  show, 

She  is  not  vain  nor  dressy  ; 

In  pure  and  tranquil  current  flow 
The  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Bessy. 

Long,  long  I’ve  worshipp’d  at  her  shrine, 

I’ve  wander’d  from  it  never ; 

O  !  would  to  heaven  that  she  were  mine. 

My  oAvn — my  own  for  ever  ! 

But  I’ve  not  ask’d  her  yet ; — I  fear 
To  make  the  dreadful  essay ; 

I’ll  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

If  you  refuse  me,  Bessy.  H.  G.  B. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Wk  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Dau. 
beny’s  celebrated  work,  The  Guide  to  the  Church,  is  in  preparation 
It  will  be  published  in  November,  in  two  volumes,  and  the  profits 
will  be  applied  to  the  Pantonian  Theological  Professorship  in  Edin- 
burgh  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  A  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  his  son.  Colonel  Daubeny,  of  Bath,  and  a  portrait,  will 
be  prefixed  to  this  edition,  which  is  in  a  state  of  very  considerable 
forwardness. 

^  In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Dr  Calamy’s  Historical  Account 
i  of  his  own  Life,  with  some  Reflections  upon  the  Times  in  which  he 
i  lived,  from  1671  to  1731. 

I  The  work  announced  under  the  title  of  **  S  tories  of  Waterloo”  is 
I  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

j  The  Novel  called  Herbert  Milton  has  been  translated  into  German, 

I  by  Mr  Richards,  formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Hanoverian  service ; 
j  and  the  same  gentleman  is  now  employed  on  Devereux,  having  al¬ 
ready  given  Pelham  and  The  Disowned  a  German  dress.  These  trans- 
lations  are  said  to  be  popular  in  Germany. 

There  will  shortly  appear  an  Account  of  Captain  Mignan’s  Pedes¬ 
trian  Journey  in  Southern  Mesopotamia,  U1  Jezira,  and  the  Arabian 
Irak.  For  some  years  past,  the  Captain  has  commanded  the  body- 
guard  of  the  Elast  India  Company  resident  in  Turkish  Arabia,  and  is 
the  first  and  only  Englishman  that  ever  performed  a  tour  on  foot 
through  these  unfrequented  countries,  under  the  assumed  garb  and 
character  of  a  Turkish  officer,  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad.  This  indefatigable  young  traveller  has  traversed  | 
a  great  part  of  Arabia,  Susiana,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Adiabene,  and  the 
whole  of  ancient  Babylonia. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lockhart  are  still  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at 
Abbotsford.  Mr  L.  has  just  finished  his  new  edition  of  The  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  writing  which,  it  is  said,  Murray  has  given 
him  five  hundred  guineas. 

Wills  OF  Shakspbare,  Milton,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
—The  last  wills  and  testaments  of  the  three  greatest  men  of  modern 
ages  are  tied  up  in  one  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  may  be  seen  together 
at  Doctors*-Coramons.  In  the  will  of  the  bard  of  Avon  is  an  inter¬ 
lineation  in  his  own  handwriting “  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  brown 
best  bed  with  the  furniture.”  It  is  proved  by  William  Bryde,  22d 
July,  1616.  The  will  of  the  minstrel  of  Paradise  is  a  nuncupative 
one,  taken  by  his  daughter,  the  great  poet  being  blind.  The  will  of 
Napoleon  is  signed  in  a  bold  style  of  handwriting ;  the  codicil,  on 
the  contrary,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  exhibits  the  then  weak 
state  of  his  body. 

Fine  Arts.— Campbell’s  colossal  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  may  be  seen  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
place  docs  not  do  it  full  justice,  for  its  proportions  are  calculated 
for  an  elevated  situation.  There  is  something  fine  and  noble  in  the 
expression  of  the  whole  group.  The  neck  and  legs  of  the  horse  are 
beautiful. — The  outline  drawing  from  Macdonald’s  statues,  lith«h 
graphed  by  Forrester,  which  we  announced  some  time  ago,  has  been 
put  into  our  hands.  It  is  no  compliment  to  Lander  to  say  that  it 
conveys  a  perfect  notion  of  the  group,  which  is  all  it  aims  at;  but 
we  have  been  induced  again  to  notice  it  in  justice  to  the  lithographer- 
He  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  sharper  and  clearer  outline  than  we 
have  ever  before  seen  in  a  lithographic  drawing.— The  successful 
competitor  for  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York  will  not  beannounceu 
till  January.  In  order  that  the  judges  may  be  the  better  enabled  w 
make  up  their  minds,  the  models  and  sketches  have  been  deposit 
meanwhile  in  a  cellar  !  In  Paiis,  when  such  competitions  take 
j  the  works  of  the  competitors  are  publicly  exhibited ;  but  we  suppo^ 
j  that  our  judges  are  not  so  confident  as  the  Parisians  in  their  power  to 
I  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  small  talk  of  small  critics.  Fraser  an 
*  Edmonstone  visited  Edinburgh  the  other  day ;  and  a  greater  t  an 
both — Wilkie — is  here  just  now.  He  has  been  making  an  exce  en 
I  speech  the  JLiOtd  Provoit’s  inaugural  dinner. 
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